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Teachers have taken the initiative. This is 
their response to “Democracy in Education,” one of 
our messages to Liberals which appeared in the March 
issue of the New Republic and the Nation. We asked 
for public recognition of teachers in greater honors 


and salaries. 
‘Teachers Associations have not been idle. States 


with a total population of almost 14,000,000, have 
written us they are sponsoring:— 
Regional conferences for teachers, public and 
school executives. 


Work with other community organizations to 
recruit new teachers, raise prestige levels, sup- 
port schools. 


Federal aid, without control, of postwar edu- 
cation for veterans and discharged men. 


State planning for publicly supported educa- 
tion programs during the war and after. 


Improvement of teachers’ salaries. 


Radio programs and motion pictures portray- 
ing school purposes and functions. 


Development of democratic techniques, with 
reports in practical case studies. 

The National Association of Biology Teachers, for 
example, raised its own economic level by staging a 
successful school benefit taxation campaign. 

The South Dakota Education Association spon- 
sors a ‘Teachers Appreciation Week by Governor's 
proclamation, with numerous awards to outstanding 
educators throughout the state. 

Teachers themselves are aware of criticism which 
has been leveled at them. They admit:—“The major- 
ity of us have not stood up as well as we might to the 
potentialities of our jobs. All too often teachers know 
little about social welfare. They seldom read liberal 
publications or form socially independent views.” 
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Some kind of basic understanding must be estab, 
lished between the academic world and the public 
which supports it. If the economic level of our clasg. 
room teachers is raised, and if individual achieye. 
ments are further rewarded in appreciation and pres. 
tige—then the democratic principle can be extended 
also through a constructive change in society's att. 
tude to this highly important group. 

Not only educators responded to our proposition, 
Businessmen, professional leaders, writers and other 
molders of opinion expressed themselves. But the first 
letter received came from a private—a soldier at Camp 
Butner, S. C. 

“A democratic program of education cannot be 
successful,” he wrote, ‘without artist-teachers. And 
so long as salaries are small, those who should be 
teaching will look elsewhere for their living. There 
are those who must teach, regardless of salary; but 
unfortunately there are not enough of these to go 
around. Besides, it is tough being a martyr without 
even getting the respect usually accorded martyrs.” 

























A student at the University of Chicago says, “This 
University advertised for armed guards at $190.00 a 
month, and for messengers at $30.00 a week. This 
same institution is offering jobs to its graduates to 
enter teaching this year at a salary ranging from $1200 
to $1600 a year.” 

The responses to our message indicated that a 
representative cross-section of American opinion, 
both within the teaching profession and outside, is 
aware of the urgency of the problem and machinery 
is gradually being developed to solve it. 

Liberals can play a part in achieving these goals 
more quickly by aiding in every way to speed up this 
machinery. 
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The Shape of Things 


NOW THAT MR. BIDDLE HAS VERY PROPERLY 
rejected the ultimatum of Congressman Dies, it is up to 
the dying-duck Texan to make good his threat to start 
legislative action “to divorce the Government from the 
CIO.”” On the basis of records which his investigators 
secured with dubious authority from the American Tcle- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Mr. Dics called on the 
Attorney General to determine whether government 
officials have violated the Hatch Act. According to his 
interpretation of this measure any government employee 
who speaks on the telephone to anyone connected with 
the CIO Political Action Committee engages ipso facto 
in unlawful political activity and should forfeit his job. 
If this interpretation were upheld it would, of course, be 
unsafe for any civil servant to answer a question put 
by any official of any political party or, indeed, by any 
ordinary citizen unless he inquired first whether his an- 
swer was to be used for political purposes. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Biddle declined to undertake 
the task Mr. Dies assigned him, He has already had 
teams of FBI men studying the CIO-PAC records and 
has found no evidence that the group is engaging in 
illegal activities of any kind. Mr. Dies, curiously enough, 
has not yet sent his investigators on a similar errand and 
has not subpoenaed any of the CIO-PAC leaders to give 
evidence before his committee. Will he now do so or 
will he content himself with issuing publicity releases 
from Orange, Texas? Our own guess is that he will 
shsink from a contest of wits with Sidney Hillman. His 
farce has played its full five acts and even he must know 
that any epilogue would be an anti-climax. 


+ 


DONALD NELSON IS DETERMINED THAT 
army stubbornness and the obstructionism of the big- 
business block in the WPB shall not jeopardize plans 
for reconversion. Mr. Nelson has pulled off the shelf a 
progress report of the WPB, prepared by statisticians 
V. L. Bassie and Irving Kaplan, which was suppressed 
on the order of their bureau chief, Stacey May. Mr. 
Nelson has refused the resignations of the statisticians 
and forwarded the report to the joint chiefs of staff. 
The report is said to show that there are vast stockpiles 
of war materials on hand, that there is no shortage of 








manpower except in a few specialized categories of 


workers, and that workers in curtailed fields of war 


luction are being released at the rate of many thou- 
ble, excess war 


rib) ® 


} 

sinds a month. Nelson has been insisting that, where 
| plants should be turned back to 
civilian use with the express purpose of absorbing dis- 
placed workers into civilian occupations. He has met 


Opposition from the army—particularly vocal through 
General Somervell and Assistant Secretary of War Pat- 
terson—from the War Manpower Commission, and, less 
openly but most effectively of all, from Charles E. Wil- 
son, WPB executive vice-chairman, and the group of 
big-business vice-chairmen that surround him. Nelson's 
sole support on the Board has come from the two labor 
vice-chairmen, Joseph Keenan and Clinton Golden, and 
from Maury Maverick, chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. The Wilson group's opposition is 
based on their determination to prevent small business 
getting in on the ground floor of reconversion, and to 
consolidate the over-all predominance of big business in 
the post-war period. Nelson clearly sees his major job 
as providing materials for the maximum prosecution of 
the war effort. But as that job is completed in various 
fields of ordnance supply, then he is clearly bound to get 
under way the program of cut-backs and reconversion no 
matter what the opposition. This is particularly true if 
the opposition comes from big-business government 
executives, who have a curiously predatory interpreta- 
tion of the American way of life. 
ss 

THE FAILURE OF THE MIKOLAJCZYK MISSION 
to Moscow may bring tragic consequences to the Polish 
people. If it were merely a matter of sloughing off a 
reactionary clique standing on questionable legitimist 
claims, the problem would be easy. We suspect, how- 
ever, that the divisions go far down into the Polish popu- 
Jation itself and that unless agreement can be reached 
between the liberal faction of the London government 
and the Polish Committee of National Liberation, Po- 
land will be in for a prolonged period of civil strife. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Anna Louise Strong puts forward 
the Kremlin interpretation of the issue; it is interesting 
because we doubt if the Soviet point of view has ever 
before been stated so clearly. We must confess that we 
are not completely satisfied that it is the only valid point 
of view or that the choice is a clear-cut one between the 
Kremlin-backed National Committee and the Polish 
government-in-exile, standing on the reactionary 1935 
constitution. The current shift in the London cabinet 
takes Sosnkowski out of the line of succession but leaves 
the conservatives largely in control. The immediate 
Polish settlement will undoubtedly rest with the Red 
Army, the Polish armies associated with it, and the 
Partisan. groups that cooperate with them, They will 
constitute a steamroller to crush first the Nazi armies 
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and then any internal dissent which may develop. 
Whether this combination is also capable of rebuilding 
Polish democracy remains to be seen. It appears to us 
that the building would have a stronger foundation if 
a compromise agreement, such as was reached in the 
case of Yugoslavia, could be arrived at between the 
liberal elements in London and the National Commitiee 
in Moscow. 
* 


IT IS REFRESHING TO READ THE OPEN AND 
informed criticism of the State Department that flows 
so freely these days from the able pen of Sumner Welles. 
To have a recent insider, now safely outside, analyze 
the policies of his erstwhile colleagues is a most salutary 
sort of public education. Whether one agrees with Mr. 
Welles or not, one reads his comments in order to find 
out what is going on as well as what he thinks about it. 
On the subject of American policy toward Argentina 
Mr. Welles is particularly sharp. He believes the State 
Department has exaggerated both the degree of Nazi 
penetration in that country and the amount of aid the 
Peron government has given Hitler in the war. He 
thinks that the Argentine dictatorship is in direct line 
of descent from the dictatorship of General Rosas a 
hundred years ago; in other words, that it is an old 
fashioned nationalist-militarist affair with a few modern 
fascist trimmings. He insists that our break in relations 
will only intensify Argentina’s nationalist emotions 
And he does not believe the State Department has car- 
ried out the provisions in recent agreements for consulta- 
tion with the other Latin-American countries. In fact, 
Mr. Welles suspects that we have “informed” those 
countries rather than consulted with them. And as a 
belated solution for what he considers a dangerous im 
passe, he proposes that a full meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the American republics, including Arger- 
tina, be held without delay to “consider the grave issucs 
now raised and seck a satisfactory solution.” 


* 


ALL THIS SOUNDS VERY CONVINCING. AND 
nothing could possibly sound more unconvincing than 
the reply of Mr. Welles’s successor, Mr. Stettinius, that 
“we don’t want fascism in this hemisphere.’’ Nothing in 
our Latin-American policy suggests that we have any 
general objection to fascism. Like Churchill, we judge 
a fascist government by its acts and oppose it only if 
those acts directly aid the enemy. But if Mr. Stettinius’s 
remarks sound a bit sententious and fishy, they at Icast 
represent an attitude we should adopt. Whereas the 
hands-off attitude of Mr. Welles is exactly what en- 
couraged the development of fascism in many Latin 
American countries. Indeed one might argue that the 
policy carried on under the aegis of Mr. Welles made 
inevitable the policy now being applied by Mr. Hull 
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and Mr. Stettinius. It is quite possible that pressure 
belatedly applied will fail to cure the evil disease of 
Nazi-orientated dictatorship in Argentina. (We dis- 
count very heavily Mr. Welles’s attempt to show that 
fascism is mot an important factor in the Argentine set- 
».) But having refused to give any effective support 


i 


u 
genuinely democratic elements in that country while 
they still had some opportunity to act, having rebuffed 
their emissaries and ignored their warnings, we may 
now be forced in defense of our security to take meas- 


~ 


CANADA IS IN FOR STORMY WEATHER, 
cording to the political chart. Maurice Duplessis has 
just replaced Adelard Godbout as premier of Quebec, 
breaking the Liberal Party's hold on the French province. 
His victory lowers Prime Minister King’s hopes in the 
ming federal election and raises once more to power a 
figure long regarded by Canadian progressives as the 
symbol of reaction. The results are to some extent an 
independent French protest against the war policy of the 
federal government—although the extreme anti-war Bloc 
Populaire showed surprising weakness. Duplessis’s name 
s chiefly associated with the Padlock Act, passed dur- 
ng his 1936-1939 term of office, a repressive measure 
giving to the police extraordinary powers of search and 
seizure against anyone alleged to be in possession of 
“communistic’”’ literature. The act has lain dormant dur- 
ing the more progressive Godbout regime; Duplessis 
now promises to dust it off and enforce it. Maurice Du- 
plessis’s Union Nationale represents a French-Canadian 
nationalism that sets itself over against the claims of the 
Dominion Parliament to have any say in the affairs of 
Quebec. His government, it is feared, may seek to block 
any measure aimed at national planning for post-war 
problems, whether introduced by the present federal gov- 


ernment or by its successor. 
+ 


JUST NOW MR. KING’S FORTUNES APPEAR TO 
be at a low ebb. The loss of Quebec follows that of 
Ontario last year to the Progresstve-Conservatives and 
Saskatchewan a month or two ago to the C. C. F. In 
Alberta, on the same day as the Quebec election, the 
social Credit government regained power in a landslide 
victory. Apparently most of the “independent” vote— 
‘ormerly Liberal and Conservative—went to Social 
Credit so as to block the C. C. F. In the fight the C. C. F. 
elected only two members but doubled its popular vote 
compared with last election; the independent vote was 
tut to one-third. Six or eight months may yet remain be- 
fore the federal election is called, and the political situa- 
on is fluid. It is difficult to see where the Liberal Party 
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can find the support necessary to return it to power; from 


this distance it looks as if the C. C. F. would muster the 


greatest strength of any Canadian party, 


A Summer Task for 
Mr. Taft 


OMEWHERE along the line we have pick 
impression that a good many Re publicans we 
to dispense with the office of the Presidency fr 


to November of an election year. This year, particularly. 
Just look, they say, how the current President has carried 


ogee 
ulslizing 
5 


the campaign to Pearl Harbor and Kiska, 
] 


cruisers, destroyers, and a considerable number of : 


; bad , : c ; oh 
ary craft, conducting strategy conferences, visiting 


“2 


troops, and inspecting bases—all mere window-di 


for partisan politics. One possible solution (Repul 

to the dilemma created by a President (Democratic) who 
refuses to sit still and vegetate is to pass legislation simi- 
Jar to that designed for soldiers. No doubt Senator Taft, 
for one, could be persuaded to introduce a bill, hence- 
forth to be known as the “No! No! Bill,” forbidding 
the President substantial access to the outside world until 
after Election Day. An electric barbed-wire fence would 
be placed around the White House, telephones and 
radios would be removed from the mansion. Twice 
weekly, an impartial board consisting of Senator Taft 
would meet and select news items that might safely be 
sent along to the President. Naturally, any mention of 
politics, people, or things in general would be auto- 
matically excluded. Hints on (a) gardening and (b) 
summer recipes might occasionally get through, provid- 
ed it had been conclusively demonstrated that they were 
not disguised to influence the President's thoughts about 
(a) reforestation and (b) the care and feeding of Eu- 
rope. Once the items had been selected, they would be 
thoroughly pasteurized, homogenized, given the Shick 
test, wrapped in absorbent cotton, and dropped upon the 
White House roof. 

In order to keep the President faintly amused until 
November, certain carefully screened phonograph tec- 
ords and films would be permitted entry. Among the 
former, Edwin Franko Goldman's On the Mall, and 
Frank Sinatra’s rendition of All Through the Night 
might be considered eligible. Something like excerpts 
from The Barber of Seville, however, would be taboo, 
on the grounds that the record tended to arouse questions 
in the President’s mind as to the future government of 
Italy. In the film line, it is safe to assume that some 
of the earlier works of Theda Bara would pass muster, 
but a newsreel shot of Dewey at Pawling, or, for that 
matter, at Manila, would be out. 

At this point, we must not forget the influence of 
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00ks upon mankind—man’s craving for them and their 
possible evil effect upon his train of thought. It is a 
tribute to the liberality of the “No! No! Bill” that it 
permits the President to read any book published in 
America prior to the expulsion of Roger Williams from 
Rhode Island. 

Having successfully insulated the President of tlie 
United States from the outside world, the bill provides 
furthermore—and this is perhaps the crux of the matter 
—for the insulation of the world from the President. The 
bill recognizes no distinction between the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, the President of the United 
States, and the Democratic candidate for President, and 
makes clear that any one of the above persons, or any 
ombination of the three, shall be null and void unti! 
after election. Conferences with military advisers are to 
b¢ permitted twice monthly, provided (a) that the situ- 
ation clearly demands it, (b) that the Republican candi- 
late for President is permitted a return match in the 
same arena and (c) that the conferences be broadcast 
»verseas. Furthermore, digests of the conferences are to 
»¢ dropped in pamphlet form to the troops of our 
‘nemies. In this way, the President, as Commander in 

hief, will be prevented from slipping over a fast one on 
inybody, including his rival candidate, or even Hitler. 
\ny profit our enemies might derive from a premature 
-evelation of future military action would be more than 
ffset by the spectacle—available to all the world—of 


vitnessing democracy in action. 


Timid Planners of the 
Brave New World 


HE big problems of our day are being tackled by 
T snatt men with ice picks. The Senate's passage of 
he George amendment to the Social Security Act in 
preference to the more liberal and realistic Kilgore-Mur- 
cay bill is a case in point. It is unlikely that the House 
will show any more courageous imagination when it 
faces the same issue. 

The debate on demobilization legislation is demon- 
strating as never before our need for new and better Con- 
gressmen. The most shocking feature has been the com- 
plete absence of discussion of the one concrete proposal 
for assuring full production in the post-war period—the 
plan offered by James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
ional Farmers Union. 

Patton's plan, offered as debate opened in the Senate 
on reconversion legislation, was not a wild and undi- 
gested program. It was a well-studied proposal, in line 
with the thinking of such prominent economists as Dr. 
Alvin Hansen, of Harvard, and Robert Nathan, former 
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head of the WPB Planning Board, to assure government 
action if private industry fails to provide jobs for all, 

Under the Patton plan private industry could carry the 
load if it was able to do so. But if private industry failed, 
as many economists fear it will, government would step 
in to keep the economic machine moving and to prevent 
a nose-dive into depression. 

The Patton plan is based upon the theory that capita) 
investment of about $40,000,000,000 a year will be 
needed in the post-war period to keep everybody ¢; 
ployed. Private industry would be encouraged to put v» 
as much as it could. It would be helped by cheap cre. 
from the RFC to carry the load, But the government 
would be authorized ahead of time to make up any pip 
between what private industry invested and the toi) 
needed to assure full production. 

If Patton's proposal stirred the imagination of anyors 
in the Senate there was no sign of it. The Senate debat 
was on a far different level. The liberals were for ths 
Kilgore-Murray bill, which proposed to set up machinery 
for the study of such plans as Patton's, but contained 
no assurance of the adoption of anything. The conserva 
tives—the Republicans and the Southern Democrats— 
didn’t even propose to study plans for full employment; 
they were ready to rely completely on private industry, 
and private industry alone, without guidance from the 
government. 

The conservative coalition backed the George bill 
drafted jointly by Senators Walter George (D-Ga) ani 
Robert A. Taft (R-O). This bill sounded, on quick read: 
ing, much like the Kilgore-Murray measures. But it didat 
provide the machinery for planning the demobilization 
or for programming full employment after the period of 
reconversion. 

The philosophy of the George-Taft forces was di 
closed by Senator Taft's admission that the best he ex 
pected in the post-war period was a national income | 
$120,000,000,000. This was a blunt rejection of th 
full employment goal. America is now producing better 
than $150,000,000,000, with 11,000,000 of its ables 
men in the armed forces. A national income of $120. 
000,000,000 promises an economy of scarcity, with wide 
spread unemployment and distress, rather than an econ 
omy of plenty with jobs and profits for all. 

The same kind of timid, ignorant thinking, was eveo 
more obvious in the George-Taft proposals for unen 
ployment compensation, Their bill was a states’ rights bi’, 
leaving the standards of unemployment compensati 
to the states. The states have established standards th 
are far from adequate. As Senator Robert Wagner 
(D-NY), one of the authors of the Social Security A 
pointed out, the most an unemployed worker can get ! 
the majority of states is $15 or $16 a week, and this fc’ 
15 or 16 weeks at the most. Even with rapid reconversio. 
to peace-time production, millions would exhaust the 
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benefits before they could find new employment. 






The Kilgore-Murray bill attempted to establish federal 
standards, not only for the protection of the workers, 
































’ failed, put for the protection of the national purchasing power. 
uld st he conservatives opposed this as an invasion of states’ 
pre rights, demonstrating how that bogey can be stretched 
to any limit to bar progress. The whole unemployment 
€ capital fl insurance system was established by the federal govern- 
Will bel ment, and is now supported by federal taxes. Yet Con- 
ody ¢ gressmen still argue that it would be a gross invasion of 
) put uo states’ rights for the government to change the plan it 
ip Cre till established. 
any pip 
he 7 : 
The Ambiguous Oil 
vin Agreement 
for the 
achiney  eamigoen commentators on the newly signed 
nit ained Anglo-American oil agreement may prove, it seems 
OSCIVE RE to us, a little premature in their cheers. Admittedly, any 
CTA step tending to allay antagonism between the United 
oyn States and Britain ts welcome. And the recognition of 
NGustty,™# the interest of consumer countries does mark an advance 
fon Uti on previous international commodity agreements, which 
unblushingly confined themselves to the protection of 
ge producer interests. But, we are bound to ask, can these 
a protestations of non-discrimination, of equality of op- 
‘k read portunity, and of fair prices for all be taken at face 
it cicn ti value? 
lization The agreement, im very general terms, gives its bless- 
riod OM ino to a theory of free trade, but in the case of the 
international oil market we have to deal with a condi- 
vas Gi tion, not a theory—a condition of Anglo-American 
he ex monopoly. (Dutch oil interests are so closely intermin- 
ome cl sled with British that they can be included under the 
of tell some head.) British and American firms control four- 
y bette fifths of the world’s oil production and almost 100 per 
ablet i cent of the world export trade in petroleum products. 
$120.98 And this situation is likely to continue for a long time, 
1 wide I since Russia is certain to expand its consumption as fast 
a econ HE as it can increase production and practically all the known 
potential fields elsewhere are under concession to the 
as eve" bio American and British companies. The new agreec- 
unc @ ment specifically declares that “the Governments of each 
nts bi, country and the nationals thereof shall respect all valid 
nsatic"ll concession contracts and lawfully acquired rights and 
ds thi shall make no effort unilaterally to interfere directly or 
Vagt indirectly with such contracts or rights.” This under- 
ty A writing of the status quo leaves ‘equality of opportu- 
§° '' nity” a rather shadowy right. 
his After the last war the British effort to secure a tight 
€rsiO"@ hold on Middle Eastern oil created a tense situation for a 






.time. However, harmony was restored when the Standard 
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Oil interests were cut in on the great Irak oilfields. Sub- 
sequently the companies participating in the Irak Petrol- 
eum Company signed the Red Line A greement—a 
mutual undertaking not to acquire unilateral concessions 
in the Middle Eastern area. By the same instrument the 
Trak company agreed to limit its operations to this region, 
In addition an understanding appears to have been 
reached between the big British and American compa- 
nies on the question of markets. At any rate they re- 
frained from competing with cach other ona price basis, 
with the result that the natives of Asia were forced t 
pay high prices for oil cheaply produced in their own 
territory. 

The new oil agreement declares that “adequate sup- 


leum shall be available in international 


plies of petri 
trade to the nationals of all peaceable countries at fair 
prices and on a non-discriminatory basis.’’ But who is to 
decide what quantity is “‘adequate’’ and what price “fair’’? 
The practice of the Anglo-Iranian Company and its 
satellites, including Irak Petroleum, has been to restrict 
production to the amount it could sell at a price which 
gave it a very handsome margin of profit. The Standard 
Oil companies cooperating with it connived in and bene- 
fitted from this practice. 

If the countries of the East are to develop industrial] 
they must be provided with cheaper fuel and power, and 
the restrictive methods by which their natural resources 
have been exploited must be abandoned. The Anglo- 
Amcrican agreement may be interpreted as expressing 
an intention of pressing forward with a policy of expan- 
sion. But it can also be read as providing a governmental 
front for the Anglo-American cartel whose representa- 
tives took part in the discussion leading to its adoption. 
Certainly it contains no hint that the big oil producers 
will be compelled to give up their monopolistic practices. 
The International (properly Anglo-American) Petrol- 
eum Commission which is to be set up is not to be 
endowed with any powers which would enable it to 
force the opening of “reserved” fields or the reduction 
of profit margins. Its functions seem to be purely ad- 
visory. 

We are told, however, that the agreement is prepara- 
tory to the summoning of a world petroleum conference. 
It is to be hoped that when this meeting takes place other 
countries, some of which are interested as the owners of 
oil resources under concession to Anglo-American com- 
panies and all of which are interested as consumers, will 
be allowed to make their views felt and not be asked 
merely to endorse this ambiguous agrcement. It may be 
true that free competition in oil, if it were possible at 
this late date, would lead to the waste of a precious and 
limited natural resource. But if we must have monopoly 
in oil, then it should be subject to public international 
control and not left in the hands of private concerns 
whose primary objective is necessarily maximum profits. 
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The War Fronts 


The Battle of France 


ITH the brilliant sweep of the Allied right 

\X/ wing out of the Breton peninsula and the 

dogged advance of the left wing down the 
road from Caen, the Battle of France is on. The pos- 
sibilities opened up by this successful beginning to the 
war of movement in Western Europe are great. 

The advance of the right wing has been quite phe- 
nomenal, recalling the Red Army at its recent best, or 
the German Army at its past best. It took six days to go 
thirty-one miles from Périers to Avranches, along the 
narrow coastal strip of the Norman peninsula that was 
the choke-point of the western Normandy battle. Once 
through the choke-point, the right wing jumped to an 
average of thirty miles a day in the thrust to Brest, 150 
miles away at the westernmost tip of France, and about 
fifteen miles a day in the advance south to the Loire, 
which cut off the Breton peninsula, sealed the fate of 
the U-boats, and established a firm flank to guard the 
most important thrust of all: east, towards Paris. 

The Allied line-up in France in this phase of the cam- 
paign was strongly reminiscent of Sicily, where the 
British also held the toughest part of the front as a 
pivot of maneuver while the Americans under Patton 
wheeled swiftly around through the rest of the island, 
clearing out the enemy and scoring big territorial gains 
when the enemy's hard defenses had been broken. (In- 
cidentally, the dash of the American advance in France 
suggests that the Germans were not dreaming when they 
reported that Patton was in command of the tank-army.) 
So far the most distinctive difference between the Sici- 
lian and French situations is that in France the Germans 
had the strength and determination for a counter-attack. 

The time and place of that particular counter-attack 
were obvious even from New York: against the side of 
the Avranches choke-point above referred to. That was 
the right wing’s Achilles tendon: its sole supply line, 
running through a narrow coastal plain, with the enemy 
on the high ground east of Avranches. Early last week, 
the Allies were beginning to throw a pincers around 
this high ground, which spills over the boundaries of 
the Orne Department; the hinge of the pincers was the 
logical place for the Germans to strike. Unfortunately 
for the beauty of the plan, the Allied commander could 
also read the map; consequently we were strong on the 
ground and ready in the air. The Germans lost about 150 
tanks in a single day—equivalent to nearly one and a 
half panzer divisions at present German strength, 
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Even after this defeat the Germans continued to at- 
tack, for the Avranches choke-point remained their most 
likely scene of success, Reinforcements were rushed up 
from southern France to strike a hammer-blow. But the 
British and Canadian attacks from Caen southwards and 
the sudden new spurt of the American mobile force to 
Le Mans and beyond made potential a closing of the 
pincers well behind the German thrust-point. The open 
flank of the American advance was being secured by the 
penetration to Nantes, Angers, and Orleans, along the 
Loire—the extremely rapid and daring leaps ahead to 
so many points suggesting again that this force is not 
just a tank corps but is in fact a new American army. 
If it were an army, Von Kluge would not care to bring 
his dwindling reserves inside its orbit; so perhaps the 
reinforcements from the south will be re-routed behind 
the Seine. 

That was the situation as last week ended: the Ger- 
man line, once a great gate, was gone, with only the 
hinge—from the sea to Troarn—remaining; a counter: 
attacking enemy force between Vire and Mortain was 
threatened with encirclement; a highly mobile Americaa 
force with a secure flank was racing towards Paris. 

This means that if the strategic possibilities of this 
fluid situation are exploited we can take Central and 
Southern France in our own time, forcing a German 
withdrawal to the line of the Seine, from Le Havre 
through Paris southeast to Dijon and the Swiss bordet. 
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if our right wing is strong enough along the Loire to 
force the Germans from the south to move behind the 
<cine, the Biscay hinterland will be opened up, and the 
Mediterranaen coast made vulnerable to a landing, with 
its inviting prospects of a drive up the Rhone through 
Lyon to the left flank of the enemy’s last-ditch defense 
line across the vital area of northeastern France. 

This is the area he must hold, if he is to protect the 
very approaches to Germany; this, whatever the course 

counter-attacks, routing of reinforcements, or land- 
ings, is where he is bound. A fighting retreat over a fairly 
short distance will take him there in the north, from 
Troarn to the mouth of the Seine. The potential encircle- 

















HERE is nothing so shocking as the civilian’s 

abysmal ignorance of the problem of army morale. 

He thinks of it in terms of shows, hostesses, free 
drinks, and recreation—in terms of a lot of guys named 
Joe or G.I. Joe (the latter being his idea of what soldiers 
call themselves in their own patois). He will do a great 
deal for these Joes—he will serve on all sorts of com- 





mittees and canteens and will contribute to numerous 
organizations which concern themselves with soldier and 
sailor welfare. But he will forget all about his own 
friends who are now in uniform, about the men who are 
not Joe at ali but Oscar or Irwin or even Horace, 

At Christmas time, perhaps, he will send them a box 
of food, well mashed in transit, or a card that says 
"Merry Christmas to a Soldier Boy” or a form V-mail 
that opens with, ‘To the Members of the Lemonwater- 
Wells Family in Their Country’s Service.” Or he will 
write letters that contain such informative bits as “Of 
course you who are witnessing the Big Show aren't 
interested in such trivial things as the Broadway plays 
we've seen this season,” or “You have doubtless heard 
of the three weddings among our friends this week, so I 
won't bore you with more about that.” 

It is unfortunate that this is so, because there is noth- 
ing a civilian can do for the service men he doesn’t know 
that is half so effective as the things he can do for the 
ones he does know. Service men overseas are very lone- 
some people, not just a few of them but most of them, 
men who are healthy and normal in every respect. In a 
very real sense, all of them are still living in the States. 
The source of the strength that enables them to carry on 
is still in their home communities, in their private cir- 
cles of friends. They appreciate, of course, the things 
that are done for them because of their uniform, But 





Don't Call Us G.I. Joe 


BY JEROME H. SPINGARN, LIEUT. (jg.) U.S. N. 
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ment around the high ground of the Orne Department 
should not be counted in advance: we have seen too 
many cases of his brilliant tactical improvisation in like 
times of distress. The wheeling movement of our right 
wing offers the greatest chance of strategic gain: a thrust 
to Paris or the Seine southeast of it, and a consequent 
disruption of the enemy forces below the Loire. 

Much will then depend on the speed with which we 
get additional troops into action against the line behind 
which lie the buzz-bomb bases of the Pas de Calais. If the 
line is broken quickly, General Eisenhower's prediction 
of victory in 1944 will be fulfilled; if it is not, the enemy 
may be able to hold on through another winter. 


they appreciate even more the things they get because 
of what they are, things that carry some recognition of 
their own pre-war individualities. 

This is particularly true of the man whose contact 
with the humanities went beyond comic books and the 
Saturday Evening Post. He has many interests that his 
fellow-soldiers do not share. He probably likes them a 
Jot and gets on with them well, but they do not satisfy 
his thirst for intelligent conversation about books or 
music of art or public affairs or business. The army and 
the Red Cross do what they can to make life interesting 
for service men by providing various types of entertain- 
ment, dances, and socials. But there is little that these 
lowest-common-denominator activities can do for the 
fellow who doesn’t get any deep satisfaction from prize 
fights or apple-ducking or whose marital fidelity in- 
hibits his seeking chance alliances with women. 

And, unfortunately, his friends, being sensitive and 
self-conscious intellectuals, are less likely to dash off 
frequent notes to him than are most other people. The 
taxi driver has no compunctions about using an odd 
moment to scribble a short, sentimental, and perhaps 
trite note to a pal overseas, and to pass it around the 
garage so that the other boys can add a few words of 
their own. But intellectuals are subject to strange re- 
straints. A magazine editor I know, a highly literate 
gentleman, has several close friends at the front. He 
thinks about them a great deal, talks about them often, 
and bleeds himself white at the blood bank for their 
sake. But he hasn't written to them for months because 
he is shy about writing “until he really has something 
to say.” He doesn’t want to insult them with foolish 
chatter or waste their time with banalities. He just 
doesn’t realize that they have endless hours on their 
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hands with nothing to do, with no place even to sit but 
the ends of their cots, and that the high spot of their 
day consists of a walk to company headquarters to pick 
up their mail so that they can see who, if anybody, re- 
members that they are alive. If the editor realized that, 
he'd appreciate the fact that a short note saying, ‘Had 
lunch with Bob today and we spoke of you,” or ‘I’m 
reading a wonderful new book that I know you'd like, 
and I'll send you my copy as soon as I finish it,”’ could 
make the day for his friend in service. 

There is a common misconception that a soldier or 
sailor is always busy. As a matter of fact, after the first 
hectic months of boot or basic training are completed, 
the service man is usually the least busy man in the 
world. He has more free time than he ever had in his 
life, and, in the Pacific area, has nothing to do but read 
two-month-old copies of the San Francisco Examiner. 

The lack of current newspapers and magazines is felt 
keenly. Air-mail and V-mail letters reach overseas posts 
in about ten days, but newspapers and other second-class 
matter travel by ship, and are usually from one to two 
months old when they arrive. They come in batches of 
ten to twenty copies at a time, and since some ships are 
faster than others, they do not always arrive in consecu- 
tive order. Current news is supplied by short-wave 
broadcasts from the United States and by army news- 
papers. Both of these sources limit themselves to bricf 
and sketchy news summaries, antiseptically prepared by 
the Army News Service, which tries harder to avoid 
controversy than to present news. When I read the story 
of the government's seizure of Montgomery Ward, a 
two-line account in a news bulletin mimeographed on 
a South Pacific island, the reason for the action was 
not indicated. For all I knew, Montgomery Ward might 
have been condemned by Chicago as a fire hazard. 

The first full treatment of news reaches South Pacific 
islands in the thin-paper overseas editions of Life, Time, 
and Newsweek which are printed in Honolulu and 
Australia and delivered by air to army officials for free 
distribution to troops. They arrive far in advance of 
the magazines to which soldiers have individual sub- 
scriptions, and thus enjoy a virtual monopoly of news 
dissemination in the area. All three of these magazines, 
of course, exhibit a strong bias in favor of the Republi- 
can Party. In contracting for them, the army was prob- 
ably influenced by the fact that they were the only 
magazines which published special light-weight editions. 
Recently the New Yorker has been added to the list. 

Overseas Post Exchanges usually stock only the most 
popular magazines and comic books. Publications like 
The Nation, the New Republic, Harper's, and the 
Atlantic, to say nothing of specialized or professional 
journals, are never found in their stocks. It is to be 
hoped that ways can be found to make liberal maga- 
zines available for distribution to the armed forces in 
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the near future; certainly an effort should be made fy 
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give service men, as part of the electorate, a wel!. 9 now | 
rounded picture of the issues in the coming election. a fuller 
The scarcity of news and literate reading matter js half-forg 
often disheartening to the soldier whose chief inspira. halt-forg 
tion during this period of trial is the thought that he j; > ov 
fighting to make possible a progressive and democratic §f°Y"* | 
America in a progressive and democratic world. He j; §/** ¥@¥5 
completely dependent upon his friends for magazine; 9" ¥" 
and newspapers which give more than a superficial ac. a! They 
count of the news of the day or which make som: !** # 4 
They wai 





attempt at fairness in presenting the point of view 
labor and of the Roosevelt Administraton, A subscriy 
tion to a magazine or newspaper therefore makes , 
handsome gift. But most soldiers like even more )) 
receive clippings of news stories and magazine articles; 
inclosed in air-mail letters. These arrive in about a wee! 
before the overseas editions of magazines, and about : 
month sooner than subscription copies arrive. An en\ 
ope full of clippings is usually appreciated as much a: : 
letter, and it solves a perplexing problem for civilians 
who are anxious to write a letter but can’t think of any- 
thing to say. 

I realize that I shall never be able to convince people 
that a few inches of newsprint from yesterday's paper 
can be so precious a commodity to a soldier overseas. Last 
Christmas Joe Thompson, an army captain who manages 
one of the expeditionary radio stations, sent five hundred 
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greeting cards to friends asking them to mail him clip- Bjuly 1943 
pings which might have interest for the soldiers wh Meanwl 
listen to the radio in his theater. Up to the time when Mistates and 

I last saw him, about two months ago, only one person MfPrussia. Fa 
had taken his request seriously. It is similarly uscless, BKrakow re 
I guess, to tell people that a clipping often means mot: MRrejected by 
than a whole newspaper because it carries with it a per Nation 

sonal touch, an implication that “this is about some Mithe British 
thing that you and IJ are both interested in”; or that every Hfcssed with 
newspaper and every clipping sent to the forward arcas Mito invade I 
is usually read by from twenty to forty people. And! Marmies: on 
suppose I would be set down as excessively sentimental through K 
if I said that magazines that had been read and lelt Bgovernmen 
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around the house for a few days, collecting assorted fruit 
and egg stains, would mean more to a lot of men over 
seas than brand-new copies mechanically wrapped aad 
addressed at the press. 

It is hard, too, for the average civilian to realize that 
his letters can mean so much to overseas service men he 
knows only casually, But if he will close his eyes for 
few minutes and try to envision himself separated fro 
his family, thrown in with a disparate group of inc 
whom he gets along with but never really gets to know, 
living out of a foot locker or barracks bag, having ' 
conversation for weeks on end save a few words cot 
cerning the immediate problems of military life or some 
good-natured but repetitious banter about the weather, 
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the chow, or the general's new car, he will begin to real- 
ve how much it would mean to him to be reminded of 
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ever were, that people still seek them out, that you need 
them as much as they need you, 

I remember seeing a yeoman sitting in front of the 
operations hut at a seaplane base reading a letter and 
glowing with a broad smile. “You seem very happy,” 
I said. “Is that from your girl?” 

“Oh, 


little son-of-a-bitch I know. The sort of guy who is 


no,” he answered, “this is from the lousiest 
only nice to people who can do things for him. It makes 
me feel wonderful to get a letter from him. I guess I’m 
probably going to amount to something when this war is 
over after all.” 


Failure of a Mission 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


, fuller and richer life. The mere mention of some 
atter f-forgotten mame is enough to remind him of some 
ia nalf-forgotten facet of his own personality, and to lift 
t him out of the bleakness of his present rut. Most men 
—_— overseas like to write letters—it is one of the most popu- 

He lar ways of using spare time. But pride restrains them 
razines [irom writing to people who answer slowly or not at 
“iat all. They don’t want to force themselves on people 

am |ke a disabled vet selling poppies on a street corner. 
- They want to feel that they are as big a shot as they 
bsc 
akes 4 
or 
art 
| W 
b dU 

en 
ch a 
vilians ’ Moscow, August 8 
of a HE past weck has recorded additional victories 

for the Soviet Union both in the military and in 
peop! the economic field. A good harvest is being reaped 
paper from thirty million additional acres, twenty thousand 
'$. Last Hmiles of main line have been relaid to date by railway 
anages workers, there has been a 31 per cent increase in coal 
undred Rand a 34 per cent increase in pig iron in July 1944 over 
n ¢ July 1943—these too are victories. 
S$ Wi Meanwhile the Red Army advance through the Baltic 
whea [§states and Poland definitely cuts off the Baltic states from 
person §Prussia. Farther south the Red Army’s close approach to 
Se Krakow recalls the strategy proposed by Voroshilov and 
; more Hrejected by the Polish government five years ago. 

a pe Nation readers recall the tense days of 1939, when 
some: fthe British and French military missions in Moscow dis- 
every cussed with the Soviets joint action against Hitler's threat 
| areas ##to invade Poland. The Soviet Union offered to send two 
And I Marmies: one against East Prussia in the north, and one 
nenta through Krakow against central Germany. The Polish 
d left Mgovernment’s refusal to accept this plan was the immedi- 
d fruit Hate cause of the breakdown of the Allied conference. 
| over’ It is worth while to recall this, for today, when the 
d and MSoviet Union is attacking East Prussia in the north and 

Central Germany through Krakow, the same Polish gov- 

e that Mernment’s unresolved differences with Moscow are again 

en he ithe chief hindrance to Allied unity and therefore to the 
for 4fMuture stability of world peace. 

Frc The visit of the Mikolajczyk delegation to Moscow 
F men (therefore gains importance beyond the actual strength 
It if the Polish government-in-exile. They have been here 
ng ver a week, dining with the British and American Am- 


; con PPassadors, conferring with Molotov and Stalin. They 
lave met the Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
‘The Poles from London are highly accessible to all 
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American correspondents. I spent two hours with them 
yesterday, briefly with Mikolajczyk and exhaustively with 
the press representative, Karczewski, to whom Mikola- 
jczyk referred me for a line on the position of the delega- 
tion. Hopes for mutual collaboration between the Poles 
and the Soviets ran high while we talked generalities 
but dwindled when we got down to details. 

The Poles stated that the Polish government in Lon- 
don is not only the “legal” government but also is most 
widely representative of the chief political parties of 


Poland—Peasants, Socialists, Nationalists, and Labor. 


They insisted that all these four chief parties are against 
the 1935 constitution as “imposed by a regime of colonels 
who seized power,” and that all these parties dislike 
Gencral Sosnkowski, who is also the Soviet Union’s 
béte noire. “He has no support in the Polish government. 
We'd all be glad if he would Jeave.” 

This seemed promising enough, except for mild won- 
der why the government waits so politely for Sosnkow- 
ski to leave instead of throwing him out. When I posed 
this seemingly minor technical problem, I learned that 
the “government” couldn’t throw out Sosnkowski since 
the President is responsible to no one in making his 
appointments. The “government’’ is presumably a rep- 
resentative but actually a powerless committee. 

The solution still seemed easy to one of my political 
inexperience. I asked whether the democratic representa- 
tives from the London “government” would be willing 
to desert Sosnkowski and combine with the Liberation 
Committee now organizing in Poland. If so, on what 
terms? They, however, objected equally to the leaders of 
the Liberation Committee as “expelled members” of the 
Peasant and Socialist parties. These expulsions apparently 
occurred in London since the outbreak of war. 

Two other American correspondents who entered dur- 
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ing the above discussion put the flat question: “Given 
a majority in the Liberation Committee and allowed to 
fix the eastern borders of Poland, would you agree to 
keep Sosnkowski and his clique out of Poland, where the 
Russians fear their influence creates fascism and enmity 
and civil war?” The Polish official representative side- 
stepped by stating that Sosnkowski is “politically unim- 
portant since he is no longer the President's official suc- 
cessor but only the commander-in-chief of the army.” 
It was plain that these “representatives of the four chief 
democratic parties” were unable or unwilling to drop 
Sosnkowski unless Stalin and the Red Army made them. 

Unable to settle the question of personalities, we 
raised the question of Poland's eastern border. The Polish 
position was that friendship between Poland and Russia 
is very important—to this I nodded—but that the Polish 
people “couldn't feel friendship toward Russia if Russia 
took Vilna and Lvov, historic Polish cities.” 

Your correspondent was less impressed by the claim 
itself—which might be only bargaining—than by the 
persistent use of the term “Russia” as “taking,” which 
completely ignores the local feeling of the inhabitants of 
those cities. The Moscow Press is just now reporting mass 
meetings in Lvov shouting “Hail the Soviet Ukraine” 
and passing resolutions that begin, “We, the citizens of 
this ancient Ukrainian city...” Even if the Poles con- 
sider the Lithuanian and Ukrainian Republics as Stalin's 
diplomatic fiction, they might wisely—under present cir- 
cumstances—give lip service to Soviet terminology when 
asking Moscow’s support. 

Meanwhile the Red Army sweeps through Poland 
and items appear in the Moscow press about Polish girl 
students hanging garlands on Soviet tanks, Polish peas- 
ants bringing out bread and salt, Polish villagers lining 
the roads with offerings of flowers, apples, and cherries, 
and Polish townsfolk in mass meetings singing the Pol- 
ish national anthem and cheering the Red Army. 

One dramatic wire from Floront reports that a Polish 
girl ran across a wheatfield under German fire to warn 
the Red Army. She fell wounded, was picked up by 
Soviet surgeons, and delivered the message while being 
bandaged. Another describes a small-town recruiting 
station for the new Polish army flying two flags from 
the roof, “the red and white flag of Poland hidden for 
five years through God knows what peril and a Red 
flag made out of a tablecloth, to greet the liberators.”’ 

The Polish delegation from London is painfully anx- 
ious to climb on the Red Army bandwagon, which moves 
with the power and speed of the swiftest tank. All the 
Sovict leaders also want them to get on. Every Russian 
I have met strongly desires to combine “all democratic 
elements” of the Polish London government with the 
Liberation Committee in almost any proportion that will 
facilitate an immediate, harmonious, democratic civil 
administration in Poland. But will it succeed? 
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Soviet leaders feel that the situation is most impo: 
not because the Polish government in London is i: 
tant but because the slightest rift between the y 
democratic forces is for them today a tragic thing 
One Moscow editor expressed it to me in this y 
“It is not enough to have a military victory. This is 
ready secure. Everybody knows it, in Finland, in Hy 
gary, in Turkey, even in Germany. Therefore the Hup. 
garian government crisis, Finland’s state emergeny 
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Turkey's break with Hitler, and even in Germany x HE 
inner conflict. Everyone knows the Nazis are beaten and 
“But in all these countries Nazi elements plan for su; an 
vival and hidden rule. The world needs a long peace— poriance. 
2¢ of its. 


the Soviet Union perhaps most of all. This can bx 
made possible only by the political and moral smashing 
of fascism. This is happening now in Italy and in Yugo. 
slavia, but in Poland the Sosnkowski faction threatei; 
both democracy and peace.” 
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I asked, “Would the Soviet Union and the Red Armor he mu 
support the extension of the American form of capitalis ord, In 
democracy in Europe for a long period?” He nodded ingle just 
“If this is the form the people in Europe choose, theafi**- The 
Europe would be better than before.” Then he add: session. I 
“Paradise is a large country. Not all of it is the sam | men, 
Paradise, but all of it is better than Hell.”’ And, whe 
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25 Years Ago in “The Nations 
___§ In curr 

OME DAY, WE HOPE AND BELIEVE, the America® o 
weer will find out what the League of Nations, as now - cautt 

oncurren¢ 





planned, is really for... . Our view is, as we have repea' 
said, that the present League of Nations may become a . 
vice for enabling the economic exploitation of smal! ai! 
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weak peoples without the risk and cost of war; . . . May theg@ppctmost 
danger be guarded against soon!—Axgust 2, 1919. war it flo 
THE POWER AND SPLENDOR of Mr. Wilson's thought, sghys 
the faith reposed in him by the plain people, the burning unhetes 

un a thi 





hopes and the new vision which he aroused deepen the 
tragedy. And the idealists throughout the world—who are 
indeed the plain people throughout the world, who lend 1 





mlissent, e 


annot tal 
















hand to an enemy in distress, and who would willingly bea Jwithout si 
their spears into pruning hooks—bewildered, defeated, be confession 
trayed, shoulder their burdens again. The braver even pluck Byiews to f 
up courage to seek anew the builder of more stately ma. fio brothe 
sions. May their faith never fail!—aA. A. BERLE, JR., August 9 Brefuse to | 
1919. he rule | 
ALAS, POOR HUNGARY! The country seems destined toMgainst hi 

f the utn 


go from bad to worse: first, the administration of Karolyi, 
full of promise, and deliberately wrecked by the Allies; thea 
Bela Kun and communism; and now a reaction to the mon: 
archy under the dictatorship of Archduke Josef, with the 
Rumanians in control of Budapest, the whole complicated by 
a sudden outcropping of a most ominous anti-Jewish feeling 
The challenge of this situation to the Peace Conference 1 
most serious. — August 16, 1919. 
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4 The Supreme Court Today 


this 
‘his is BY WALTON HAMILTON 
in 
the H Nine Minds, One Law term the sentences of two persons accused of sedition, 
nerge fascist style, were reversed—one by aa unanimous bench, 
rmany 4 HE Supreme Court is made up of nine diverse the other by a vote of five to four. And in a case in 
beate ; and independent minds. With such a personnel which a lower court was reversed and spanked for taking 
n for su;.[f— an old fiction has this term come into a new im- away a man’s political rights, Murphy sancly remarked 
r peace Pportance, The “opinion of the Court” is delivered by that a naturalized citizen is “not required to imprison 
; can be ggne of its members. He is a solo performer, yet he speaks himself in an intellectual and spiritual straitjacket.” The 
smashing yith authority. In a sense the opinion is a personal state- Court as a whole has been singularly immune to the 
in Yugo.qpent; cach of the nine exhibits his distinctive idiom of war hysteria which paralyzes all civil rights. 
threateymmrgument and of language, Yet the opinion is seldom A lack of unanimity on labor questions is alike chronic 
¢ piece the spokesman, if left to himself, would write, and deceptive. A vestige of the antique appears now and 
ed Armegor he must hold a majority or he cannot say the final then. The federal employer's liability is still being inter- 
capitalist fm! 1, In effect his opinion is what is in the mind of a preted as in the palmy days of due process, and the de- 
nodded pagle justice, compromised by what the brethren will let ceased—vicariously of course—must demonstrate his 
yse, theagm’ss. The practice puts a premium upon literary ex- “master's” negligence. In a dissent, Black admits that 
> added pression. In a Court made up of able, informed, resource- judges are the better versed in formal logic and in legal 
he el men, reaching for a pen becomes a general habit. principles, but wonders if engineers and brakemen do 
piod, when the urge is to address Posterity, every justice —_ pot have a little the edge in know ing how to operate a 
§ likely to regard his own voice as that which will best railroad. At least they can see the danger in leaving a 
. getty across the decades. If the brothers are one bench, _ broken rail opposite a derailer. The majority was clear 
107 Py are—and promise to remain—nine men. that the miner's underground journey to and from work 
—_ In current utterance, therefore, the higher law lacks js a part of his employment for which he is entitled 
— dogmatic quality. If a step ahead is taken, a dissent at tg pay. The minority forsook reality for the hypothetics 
east cautions, “Watch your step.” If all go along, a of how to interpret a statute. When some years ago the 
- oncurrence of opinions may display a variety of reasons Wagner Act was found constitutional, the judicial battle 
-_ t serve to hold the ruling flexible. In all the work it is was shifted to an advanced front. The Court, in a short- 
nal anifglitection, rather than a laying down of the law, which is hand summary of many cases, has just proclaimed that 
May theppetmost, In the field of civil liberties, where in the last “the refusal of an employer to bargain collectively with 
ar it floundered badly, the Court has been rather sure- the employees’ chosen representatives disrupts the em- 
thoushs OOked this time. Its common sense told it that a confes- —_ployees’ morale, deters their organizational activities and 
burning Om Of murder obtained after a police inquisition had discourages their membership in unions.” And, in a case 
pen the meen a thirty-six-hour course was not ‘‘voluntary.”” The which catches up a long course of cultural change, the 


who are Muissent, engagingly enough, came from justices who 
y lend a feannot take the daily round of two two-hour sessions 
gly beat without signs of restlessness. In the one case in which a 
ted, be confession was allowed, it is impossible among diverse 
n pluck Bviews to pick out the opinion of the Court. It was held, 
ly manfing brother to the contrary, that its official could not 
efuse to produce in court the records of his union—for 
he rule that a man cannot be compelled to testify 
ined (oMgainst himself is purely “personal.” The judgment is 
Sarolyl,fof the utmost importance, for it will apply to all execu- 


"S$; (CARives in respect to their corporations. Its decision that 


a? he conscripted youth does not pass out of civil and 

ith the ge . . . 

ted | inder military Jaw until he is actually inducted makes 

ated py P . ° P 

feeling Fouse: A duet holding that martial law begins with the 
itp - 





1otice to report testifies to a will to dissent which cannot 
¢ quenched by a lack of reasons. On the last day of the 





ence U 








bench has declared null and void a series of written 
agreements between a corporation and its workers. “The 
practice and philosophy of collective bargaining,” said 
the Court, “looks with suspicion on individual advan- 
tage’; to ‘reserve a field for the individual contract is 
contrary to the very purpose of the Wagner Act.” The 
spokesman was Jackson; Roberts alone dissented; the 
age of liberty of contract is ended. 

In the public control of business the law’s progress 
has been attended by many a backward look. The Court 
has, so far as the cases would allow, plugged loopholes 
in the national tax system; in public utilities it emanci- 
pated itself from “the old hodge-podge of fair value’; 
indulged administrative agencies with a wide latitude of 
discretion. It has narrowed the patent privilege; asserted 
the dominance of the public interest in patent cases; 
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almost restored patent law to the advanced position from 
which it lapsed in the nineties. In the patent cases the 
clash between the levels on which the various members 
operate stand sharply out. In two cases a quadrumvirate 
of Douglas, Black, Murphy, and Rutledge, 
Stone, refused firmly to throw the protection of a patent 
about an unpatented good. In a third case, the same 
group of four, this time joined by Jackson, found null 
and void a patent obtained by fraud, when some years 
ago the patent had been declared valid. The dissent did 
not question the rulings; instead it argued that, because 
the cases had been up before, they were not properly 
before the Court for decision. If one is to understand 
dissent it is mecessary—as such instances show—to dis- 
cover the question on which the brethren divide. 

The great failure of the term has been in respect to 
regulation. After six months of sober deliberation, the 
Court allowed the great “glass container case’’ to go 
over. Its order indicates that it was persuaded that pat- 
ents could not be used to create a private law for an 
industry; but the justices were unable, without further 
argument, to specify how a system of private industrial 
government was to be liquidated. Often the brethren 
fought the good old fight, for positions once sought by 
Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo in dissent—when the battle 
line had gone elsewhere. The “‘great liberals’’ sought to 
secure the independence of board, agency, and authority 
from judicial control in order that it might assert the 
public interest. But, if administrative oversight marks a 
revolution, commerce has staged its counter-revolution. 
It has converted controls which it must obey into sanc- 
tions which give immunity to its activities, The supremacy 
of the judiciary has in instance after instance been re- 
placed by fealty to the honorable company. The majority, 
led by Frankfurter, is still decreeing an old freedom 
which masks a new dependence. The minority, with 
Douglas or Black as its voice, insists that judicial notice 
be taken of current reality. The clash appears in deci- 
sions which sustain the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as it guards the railroads against the competition of 
other forms of transport. It has been even more apparent 
in holdings affecting the Office of Price Administration. 
About the general powers of OPA, even its rather ef- 
fective program of rent control, there is only a murmur 
of dissent. But legal illusion gets in devastating licks 
as the Court strikes down ceilings established by OPA 
and sustains rate schedules fixed by local authorities, 
As Douglas points out, so long as a state or a city can 
call anything it pleases a public utility, our fight against 


joined by 


inflation is in serious jeopardy. 

The dramatic story of the term cannot in its fulness 
be unfolded here. But a single case, decided at the next 
to last session, will serve to measure the health of the 
Court. An anti-trust action against a united front of fire 
insurance companies got hung up in a lower federal 





law.” Its occasional displays of human behavior muiff944? 
not obscure a constructive performance; its newsy proof That de 
ness to dissent must be set against the background \fMcan Insti 
_ the more fundamental issues on which the brethren di@line in tl 
not divide. If often its conduct has not been in a cent o 
with our angelic notions, the reason is that the public @icans or J 
let in on the performance. I wonder if any other agco9@f those 
of state—the Executive Office, the State Departmen une of 1 
“were not ¢ 
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court in Georgia. The local judge could not see that «gq War P 
Sherman Act was aimed at insurance. The appeal, hibit ei 
erts and Reed not sitting, had to be decided by a tious fe 
of seven. Black, joined by Douglas, Murphy, and p fof intol 
ledge, found no legal obstacle in the way of t! of toler 
In an opinioa, in which the words are fitted to t! well as 





life of the thought, Black found that insurance i 
merce; that the business is carried on “among the s.». 
eral states’; that Congress had set down no exception 4 
its general command, In a common-sense way he 

posed of “the precedent established three-quarters o/ 
century ago’’ by pointing out that at that time the Cow, 
had refused to strike down state regulation in the nar. 
of a dormant power of Congress; and that the statemey 
“insurance is not commerce” was at the most an yp. 
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fortunate way of verbalizing a desired result, To ; OR 
student of economics it is obvious that insurance is dev 
aspect of the operation of the national economy; ay No 
only persons learned in the law could aspire to disse Epaigns ; 
Yet three members of the Court proceeded to exhidiithoices a 
their skills in the sacred mystery. All of them—the news fyct sure 

papers did not catch it—admitted the power of Co Bnade on 
to regulate insurance; so on the Constitutional questionfiThe cam 
there was no division. But each had a decent reas: By teach 

an unrealistic position. To Stone the judgment wa - 
lutionary; insurance is now regulated by forty-eight Bhat abou 
arate states; this is no age in which to revise federal Rhe 1936 
relationships. To Frankfurter the Congress which pass,» May 

the Sherman Act knew that the Court had said Wrst thre 
ance is not commerce” and did not say to the contrayfigeversed | 
For him evidence, which four of his brethren cou'd There 
discover, is “overwhelming” that Congress intended iifhis year, 
exempt insurance from anti-trust. His position 1s fortfimay be d 
fied by a rigmarole which he made up two years ifthe third 
by which he can put labor, however local, under thBpicture, 

Wagner Act yet exclude insurance from commerce. TH Jn 193 
Jackson, the most direct and least conceptual of tfBparty vot 
three, the Court had erred when it put insurance out 0! om 194 
commerce. But upon that mistake an intricate systifMparty vote 
of control has been established and it is now too late XM In 194 
repent. In a word, error once vested must not be <ivfRMo per ce 
turbed. To judges who shuddered at change—especit! fijncreased 
“at a time like this’—the higher legalism is a migh"[ipetween [ 







arsenal, Btrength it 
And thus the Court ended a stormy and fruilfulper cent o 
term, to meet again ‘‘at the time and place appointed 9% Now v 









































High Military Command, the Maritime Commission, ¢ 
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War Production Board—could under a like scrutiny ex- 
hibit either more brotherly restraint or a more conscien- 





ra tious regard for the general welfare. And in the midst 

a of intolerance, the Court stands out as the great exponent 
of tolerance. The Chief Justice, by his own example as 

t well as precept, has encouraged each of his colleagues 
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t a0 wf Between the Elections 

It, Toi OR four years and longer the decisions have been 

NCe 15 developing which will be expressed in votes next 

my; aie November. It is a mistake to think of political cam- 

9 ISS paigns as guiding most voters’ choices. Most of the 

oc choices are already made. Even among those who are not 

the newfivet sure how they will vote many safe predictions can be 

Congr Ia le on the basis of occupation and other social indices. 

que lhe campaign is more apt to activate latent choices than 

cas Ro teach people how to vote. 

was f A study of the Presidential election in 1940 showed 

“1g! that about half of the change which took place between 

leral-stutithe 1936 election and that of 1940 had been completed 

ch pasieiiiiy May of 1940. The trends established during the 

d ‘Pfirst three and a half years were reinforced rather than 

contrayigeversed by the campaign itself. 

cO i} There is no proof that the same relationship will hold 

ren Rhis year, but one clue to what will happen in November 

1 15 fortimay be discovered in what has already happened during 

years 1gMthe third Roosevelt term. In grand totals here is the 

indcr Olmicture. 

nerce. 1M In 1936 Democrats received 63 per cent of the major 

ul of th party vote. 

ce out In 1940 Democrats received 55 per cent of the major 


fe syXlparty vote. 


00 late In 1942 Congressional elections Democrats received 
ut be dif49 per cent of the major party vote, which needs to be 
espe Increased by about four points to allow for the difference 
a migi"{ibetween Democratic strength in off years and Democratic 
Btrength in Presidential elections, giving an estimated 53 
1 fr ier cent of the major party vote as of 1942. 
jointed ff Now what is the picture as of convention time in 
yior mum 944? 
sy pi That depends on the poll you choose. Gallup’s “Amer- 
round “can Institute of Public Opinion” has found a steady de- 
thren <@@line in the proportion of Democratic voters—from 55 
in a et cent of those with a definite choice for either Repub- 
pl icans or Democrats in August, 1943, to only 51 per cent 






{ those with a definite choice in February, April, and 
une of 1944. (The 7 per cent of all voters polled who 
cre not definitely Republican or Democratic are not in- 
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to enrich and humanize the law that is to be by speaking 
his own mind. Neither the law nor the Court is to be 
regimented so long as Stone sits. In less than a decade 
the Couit has been transformed. It has ceased to be a 
super-legisiature; it stands today, more firmly than any 
other agency of State, in the great American tradition. 


Polls, Propaganda, and Politics 


cluded in these comparisons. The Republican strength 
was therefore 45 per cent in August, 1943, rising to 49 
per cent in 1944.) 

Elmo Roper’s Fortune poll estimates the probable 
Democratic vote, as of June, 1944, at 56 per cent of the 
major party vote, leaving 44 per cent for Republicans 
(again excluding the 21 per cent of persons polled but 
not yet decided). 

Between these two estimates lies a difference great 
enough to mean victory or defeat, for, as was explained 
last week, the Democrats with so much more than a 
majority in the Solid South need about 52 per cent of 
the total national vote to carry enough states to win. 

Evidence from other polls cannot be decisive because 
it is not nation-wide. Minnesota gave Roosevelt 52 per 
cent of the major party vote in 1940, and the poll con- 
ducted by the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune in- 
dicates 47 per cent for the Democrats now (excluding 23 
per cent undecided). Towa also gave Roosevelt 52 per 
cent of the major party vote in 1940, but the recent poll 
conducted by the Des Moines Sunday Register showed 
only 42 per cent who now “want the Democrats to win 
this fall” (excluding 23 per cent undecided). Gallup's 
“trial heat” for that region (West Central) showed 49 
per cent for the Democrats in 1940 and 44 per cent today 
—an estimate in general accord with the regional polls. 

If Gallup should be right, if support for Roosevelt 
has declined from 55 per cent in 1940 to 53 per cent in 
1942 and 51 per cent today, and if the campaign, as 
usual, continues and accentuates the trend already undet 
way, then Democratic prospects are not bright. The 
Gallup results are puzzling, however, in at least one 
respect. For some mysterious reason only 7 per cent of 
his respondents answered that they had not yet decided, 
as against 21 per cent to 23 per cent in the other polls. 
The Jatter figures are more common at this stage of the 
campaign—Gallup himself reported 17 per cent unde- 
cided at convention time in 1940. 

How will the “undecideds” go? Even at Gallup’s low 

estimate there are enough to swing the election. A study 
during the 1940 campaign showed, however, that the 
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people who made up their minds at a late date responded 
to the same trends which had earlier influenced more 
alert voters. For example, if a drift toward the Republi- 
cans was under way in a given community, it showed 
first among the voters who had quickly made up their 
minds, and Jater influenced in the same direction and in 
about the same proportion those less interested voters 
who remained for a long time undecided. There is little 
reason to expect undecided voters to reverse a trend al- 
ready apparent among those who have made their choice. 
One reservation may be noted. Many of the “undecided” 
are women in low-income homes; a large proportion usu- 
ally do not vote. If the PAC or some other group acti- 
vates these people, who ordinarily are not much inter- 
ested in politics, that might change the picture. A later 
article in this series will be devoted to the probable vote 
among women, 

It will be interesting to see in further polls whether 
these differences between the Gallup and Fortune polls 
diminish, and if so, toward which position. In 1940 
the Gallup national forecast erred by 3 per cent; Fortune 
by less than 1 per cent. 

One curious fact about the changes since 1940 is that 
class differences may have grown a little less acute. 
Labor, which gave Roosevelt 66 per cent of its major 
party vote in 1940, is now reported (Gallup, June 4) to 
be giving only 59 per cent of its voting strength to the 
Democrats. At the other end of the class scale, business 
men, who were 34 per cent for Roosevelt in 1940, are 
reported as 37 per cent Democratic today, when asked 
to choose between Roosevelt and Dewey. The relatively 
greater concern for foreign affairs today has probably 
influenced business attitudes somewhat. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the figures of the first polls after the 
nominating conventions. The data just cited were ob- 
tained before Dewey had been nominated. Usually the 
fact of nomination and the attendant publicity bring in- 
creased support for the new contender. But there is room 
for doubt as to whether the nomination this year aroused 
enough enthusiasm to boost the percentage of Republican 
voters above the levels of early June. 

The shift in public attention from domestic controversy 
to foreign affairs seems to be reflected also in the regional 
changes that have taken place since 1940, Roosevelt has 
most nearly held his own in New England, where Gallup 
reports 52 per cent of the major party vote today as com- 
pared with 54 per cent in 1940, That is a region where 
there is little isolationism. He has lost most heavily in 
the mountain states (a drop from 56 per cent to 46 per- 
cent) and among Mid-Western farmers (a drop from 
45 per cent to 34 per cent), where isolationism has been 
especially pronounced, Confidence in Roosevelt versus 
Dewey to manage foreign policy may overshadow do- 
mestic disputes in 1944, 

Of Course, no poll can include the soldier vote, An 


The NATION 


estimate in the Public Opinion Quarterly (Summer 
1944, p. 172) is that if six million soldiers vote along 
with forty million civilians, the Democratic total wij; 
probably be raised by about 11% per cent. 


In the Wind 





B menser BARTHAUT, news commentator on the } 
controlled Paris radio, in a recent broadcast had this 1) 
say about Spain: “The Jew Alvarez del Vayo is in A 
assembling troops for resumption of the revolution in th: 
Iberian peninsula, . . . Revolutionary preparations are bein, 
completed in territory controlled by the Anglo-Saxons wit) 
the consent of Washington and London. While in Madrij 
they reiterate assurances guaranteeing Spain against the 
turn of armed Bolshevism, Roosevelt and Churchill a: 
the plots of Bogomolov and Del Vayo. It is now fel 
Madrid that the only safeguard for Spain is the collapse of 
Bolshevism and the Allies. The Falangists are ready.” [T) 
all goes to show! The last we heard of The Nation's editor 


of Political War he was vacationing up the Hudson. } 


WE LEARN that two large companies doing war work ar 
encouraging their sales and promotion staffs, who have |itt| 
to do these days, to engage in a “spontaneous” campaign 
urging the more conservative employees to register and vot: 


REGINALD E. GILLMOR, president of Sperry Gyroscop 
reports that his company’s experience with Negro workes 
in skilled jobs has been excellent. A considerable numb: 
of them are leaders. All of them get along well with whit 
workers. And Negro workers in general, says Mr. Gillmor 
“are neither so ptone to absenteeism as other workers so: 
do they change or lose their jobs quite so frequently.” 


AN EIGHT-PAGE REPRINT from Comic Cavalcade | 
being distributed by the National Maritime Union, CIO. ! 
is entitled “Heroes in Dungarees,” and pictures the role oi 
merchant seamen in delivering the goods to the fighting 
fronts. It presents arguments, on the comic-book level, is 
favor of unionism and against racial and religious discrim- 
ination. 


WALTER F. CROWDER, chief of the distribution division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, wri: 
ing in Printers’ Ink, says distribution costs “should go eves 
higher and thus broaden market facilities, which would mea 
more production and more jobs.” 


A RECENT “March of Time” film presented an unsubtle 
defense of Ireland's neutrality. We now have at hand some 
advance publicity for a forthcoming film by the same outiit 
attacking the British Empire. 


FESTUNG EUROPA; Mrs. Vidkun Quisling is in a hos 
pital. Melancholia. Her doctor has a police escort. 


[The prize for the best item received in July goes to Labot 
News, Long Beach, California, for the story of the forma 
tion of a policemen's union, published July 29.}, 
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upset by an unbelievable insult she had suffered. Her 





POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 





Friends, Romans, Monarchists ! 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


N THE evening of July 13, a banquet was tend- 

ered in Rome to General Clark, commander of 

the Fifth Army, and to General Hume, AMG 
military commander of the Rome area. “The banquct 
was attended by several ladies of the Roman aristoc- 
racy,” Progresso-ltalo-Americano reported. And in one 
of his reports from Rome, Alexander M. Uhl, PM cor- 
respondent, made the following comment: 


The Monarchy’s staunchest supporters are the old 
Roman aristocrats whose chief job at the moment is the 
charming of all the high ranking British and Ameri- 
can officers that come their way, particularly of the 
Allied Control Commission and the AMG. For the most 
part it isn’t too difficult. 

They have lovely apartments or houses. They have serv- 
ants, and good food from the black market. And for 
the most part they speak excellent English, always a 
tremendous advantage in dealing with men who don't 
know Italian. Right now the Roman season is on in full 
swing for these charming people. 


Many Italian noblemen gilded their escutcheons by 
marrying wealthy American women, The Rome cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press mentioned just a few 
of these ladies in a report on June 17: Countess Roberti, 
whose father is Ogden H. Hammond of New York, a 
former Ambassador to Spain; Countess Casardi, the for- 
mer Virginia Harris of Columbia, Missouri; the Duchess 
of Villarosa, a friend of Churchill and Bernard Baruch 
(her son by a former marriage, Robert Goelet, Jr., is a 
grand-nephew of the late Brigadier General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt). The list could be swelled by hundreds of 
names. 

In Florence, the number of American-born or Eng- 
lish-born, or at least English-speaking, gentlewomen and 
noblemen is no smaller than in Rome. Even before reach- 
ing the “City of Flowers,’ one of the AMG officers 
came across Marchesa Torrigiani, wife of the late Mar- 
chese Carlo Torrigiani, a gentleman-in-waiting of the 
Duchess of Aosta. The Marchesa was Lucy Davies 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, a relative of former Gov- 
ernor John Davies of Massachusetts and a descendant of 
James Russell Lowell. Marchesa Torrigiani’s town house 
had been taken over by General Schelwitz, the 
German commandant of Florence, ‘‘an awfully nice 
man, who paid her a visit in the country and gave 
her an automobile permit. The Marchesa was very much 


insensitive chauffeur had become ‘‘mysteriously indoc- 
trinated with subversive democratic thought’ to the point 
of joining up with the local Partisans. The AMG officer, 
apparently having nothing else to do, talked with the 
fellow and told him that certain things simply are not 
done. The chauffeur grew wise and ‘‘came around asking 
for his job.’’ But the Marchesa had inherited the firmness 
of her great-grandfather, a Boston Howard. She told him 
that it was not going to be as easy as all that; she would 
let him work for another month and then decide what 
to do with him. 

Besides members of the Anglo-Saxon-Italian nobility, 
the AMG officers are meeting representatives of Ameri- 
can firms in Italy. On July 2, Major Paul D. Shrivet, 
Regional Property Control Officer for the Rome area, 
sent the good tidings to America that forty American 
concerns, representing investments in Rome of about 
$30,000,000, are enjoying enviable health: 


Firms now under protection of the control office 
include the’ American Express, Otis Elevator, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, Western Electric, Barclay’s Bank of London, 
the Italian-American Bank, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Paramount, Warner Brothers and other film exchanges, 
Singer Sewing Machine, and a dog track. . . . The 
dog track is owned jointly by American and British 
interests. . . . Arrangements are being made whereby 
the track proceeds will be devised among the American, 
British, and Italian Red Cross when the course re- 
opens. (New York Times, July 3, 1944.) 


Most of these gentlewomen, noblemen, and big-busi- 
ness men yesterday were loyal Fascists and Nazis, and 
today, consequently, are loyal Monarchists. As such, they 
are naturally much concerned with the communist men- 
ace. Unanimously, they see but one protection against 
such a menace: a prolonged occupation by the American 
and British armies. The Associated Press has imparted to 
us an inkling of their forebodings and desires: 


A large part of Italy’s population, especially busi- 
ness men and others with property, are fearful of what 
may happen when the country is given back to the 
Italians. Some think Italy will go communist; some 
think there will be civil war; some think the people 
will flounder for lack of leadership. Some Italians are 
saying the present Bonomi government is a Kerensky 
government which will lead to communism. . . . One 
Rome business man said: ‘The Allies ought to stay 
here and govern the country for five years. How can 4 
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people with so little training in governing themselves 
take over the most difficult reconstruction job in his- 
tory?” And then he said: 

1! 


the war is over America wil! go isolationist again, and 


I'm afraid that as soon as 


the British will pull out, too. Then there’s almost 
sure to be civil war and communism.” (New York 
Herald Tribune, June 16.) 


» Res 
and_ probably 


Other British 


ents told the same story. A journalist, essayist, and poli- 


American corresp« nd- 


tician, once an intimate of Mussolini, who has given up 
his Fascist ways and, quite logically, is now a Mon- 
archist, told Edd Johnson, correspondent of the Chicago 
Sun: ‘The United States must build up Italy as a bul- 
wark against the Bolshevist menace. You can be sure of 
Italy only if you give us a strong government. It will 
not be necessary to do this openly. You can invest your 
capital in our industries and rebuild them, but you 
must leave a strong government to protect your inter- 
ests. Through your capital you can continue to control 
the country and make sure that it does not fall into 
Bolshevism. . . . Your leaders were wise in favoring the 
monarchy. It will be the best thing for Italy if the 
monarchy continues.” 
Richard Morgan writes in the Chicago Daily News: 
A lot of people in Rom« 
ties down, have been wond 


*, from the highest authori- 
‘ring how long the Allies 
will stay in Italy. ““You must not leave too soon,” one 


] 


influential Italian said to an American official. “We 


need time to recover our senses. We could not stand 
serious internal strife after what we have been through.” 
A Hungarian writer, who has been known in Rome 


intimately for eight years, gazed out of his apartment 


window and told me sadly: “The worst agony 
for Italy will be the day when the Allies depart and 


leave the Italians alone, all by themselves.” 


If that Hungarian writer was known in Rome for 
eight years, he went there in 1936 when the Rome-Berlin 
Axis was created, and if he has remained in Italy ever 
since, he must not have been too unfriendly to the 
Fascists and the Nazis. No wonder he thinks that Anglo- 
Saxon military occupation ts indispensable, 

It may not seem logical in Italy today to combine fear 
of Bolshevism with loyalty to the Monarchy. Was not the 
communist ‘Trojan horse brought into the Italian gov- 
ernment in April, 1944, precisely by a Prime Minister 
loyal to the King and to Marshal Badoglio? But prob- 
ably Italian Monarchists expect the horse sooner or 
later to be demolished by the very men who brought 
it in. If American and British armies are at hand, ob- 


stacles will be easily overcome when the moment to 
sirike arrives. 

The business man who confided his fears to the cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press asked for five years 


of Anglo-Saxon protection, In the Vatican, longer-range 
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views prevail. According to the New York Times, on 
May 11, 1944, a plan for the reconstruction of Italy 
was “elaborated in a special message from Pope Piy; 
XII to Archbishop Spellman of New York.” This scheme 
ptovides for “a ten-year plan of political metamorphosis, 
. . . During this period, civil administration would he 
handed back to the people at certain definite stag 
By whom would it be handed back? Why, by the An 
can and British military authorities, who keep law and 
order in the country. And who will be “the people 
Why, the people loyal to the House of Savoy and big 
business. That same General Hume, who was wined 
and dined by the ladies of the Roman artstocracy on 
the evening of July 13, told the Associated Press « 
respondent, on December 19, 1943, that “the AMG‘ 
task in Italy is not to squash Fascism.” And this last ] 

he said: “The problem of what to do with the Fasc: 
against whom many people have believed this war : 
directed, (italics mine), remains unresolved.” (Chicag 
Sun, June 15, 1944.) The ladies of the Roman ar 
tocracy need not worry. The problem seems to be in safe 
hands. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the majority 
the American and British people will agrce to lea 
troops in Italy for five, let alone ten years after the war 
has come to an end, merely to please the nobility, big 
business, and the Vatican, especially if the threat of 
“Bolshevism” is used to keep them. Joseph Stalin 
become our dearest friend. Will we have to break with 
him as soon as the war is over in order to still the 
fears of upper-class Italians and their American col: 
Jaborators? Some more suitable argument will have to be 
devised to make a five- or ten-year occupation palatab!e. 

The argument is at hand. The Italians need to | 
reeducated, educated to democracy. This job already is 
on its way. It will be interesting to see how it is carried 
out. 

(This is the first of two articles by Dr. Salvemini. The 
second will deal with Allied plans for the education of 
the Italian people.) 


Behind the Enemy Line 


"BY ARGUS 
H™ is a news story just four lines tong, which 
might serve as prologue to a most interesting 
chapter in the future history of Germany. It is a dis- 
patch from Berlin to the Stockholm Aftontidningen ot 
July 29: 

Himmler has issued an order prohibiting the dye- 
ing or altering of Party uniforms, and also prohibiting 
the changing of boots to make them look like shoes. 
Offenders are threatened with the death penalty. 

So they are already starting that sort of thing, while 
Himmler is still there. When he disappears and the 
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Allies come, the rank and file of the Party, with dizzy 
speed and miraculous thoroughness, will have dyed, 
altered, and removed all signs of the past. The insinua- 
tion that anyone had ever had anything to do with boots 
or brown uniforms, either on his person or in his heart, 
will be an undemonstrable slander and a deeply wound- 
ing insult. 


More details of the latest “total mobilization” are now 
at hand. Among the various new measures for conserv- 
ing labor are several which can only be described as 
scandalous. Consider, for example, this order by the 
“Reichsfiihrer of the Dentists,’’ released to the press by 
the official news bureau on July 31: 


Only treatment vital to health may henceforth be 
given. Treatment which is just desirable is no longer 
permitted; for instance, no bridging of gaps between 
teeth by insertion of fixed substitutes known as bridges. 
Plates may be replaced only if front teeth or several 
molars are missing. Crowns are permissible only when 
the dentist considers such work to be indispensable for 
the conservation of indispensable teeth. Teeth with 
deep cavities or affected roots should be extracted in 
ny case, since proper treatment would take too much 
time. 


Other measures might have some point if they were 
really new, if they were being applied now for the first 

:; but the solemn prohibition of residential construc- 
tion and street repairs “except in cases of the most 
irgent necessity” merely makes official a condition which 
has actually prevailed for a long time, and a sudden 
tightening of the screws at this late date can’t possibly 
have much effect. The same can be said of the measures 
described by the Berlin correspondent of the Stockholm 
Tidningen on July 28: 


Even women over sixty-five are conscripted for work 
in stores and for light manufactures at home. Children 
under fifteen are given much more responsible jobs 
than hitherto. Again, thousands of stores will be closed 
and their staffs sent to the armed forces or the fac- 
tories. From now on only one barber shop and one sta- 
tionery store will be permitted in each district. Many 
movie theaters, legitimate theaters, and restaurants will 
be closed. The population is urged to eat in Volks- 
kiichen (community kitchens where people bring their 
own food). Maid service will be permitted only ia 
the most urgent cases. 


The same paper reveals another device for increasing 
the output of labor: 
In factories, a food distribution system is now being 
introduced, scaling food allotments in accordance with 


piece-rate production. Those who produce more get 
more or better food. 


The old ‘‘combing-out” procedure has been revived, 
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efs — both real and 
imaginary—and to eliminate “superfuous” occupations. 
A dispatch to the Stockholm Tidninpen reports 


once again, to catch up with “shirk 


Himmler and Bormann have 


examined the entire 
sands of 


officials to the front and into factories. This is largely 
done to pacify the army, which for some time has 


Nazi organization and are sending tens of thou 


maintained that many Nazi officials were simply shirkers, 


And Aftontidningen of July 29 says: 


Ninety thousand post office workers have been con- 
scripted. Even the military mail service has been re- 
duced by half, and the soldiers will get letters only 
once a week, 


All these things may make available a certain number 
of new recruits (of doubtful quality) for the army and 
the war industries. But such measures as the one re- 
ducing military mail service can only worsen conditions 
that are already critical. Measures that hit the soldiers 
at the front, increasing their irritation and war-weariness, 
are extremely dangerous. Considering how much the 
fighting spirit of the troops has already deteriorated, one 
would think the Nazis would avoid such steps. But they 
have already taken one more dangerous than any of these, 
merely because it promises the greatest numerical results: 
they are trying to use soldiers as workers. 

Hitherto, the personnel of the army has not been 
employed in building fortifications, military roads, et: 
Such work has been done by the ‘Todt Organization,” 
the “Speer Organization,” and similar outfits. Now, 
however, the hundreds of thousands of men in these 
organizations are to be released for armed service or 
work in the war industries, and henceforth their work 
is to be done by regiments of soldiers stationed on quict 
fronts and inside Germany, The work is in addition to 
their military duties. Das Reich, Goebbels’s personal 
organ, announced the new system on July 27: 


German soldiers, with the exception of the sappers, 
seem to think that they need not work physically while 
in uniform. These days no branch of the armed forces 
can merely let others serve them. The entire Wehr- 
macht must become an untiring work camp, where per- 
haps less singing will be heard but more hard work 
will be done. 


Consider: a regiment, decimated in weeks of heavy 
fighting, is transferred to an inactive sector; there, 
against all traditions, it must work eight to ten hours 4 


”? 


day, digging, mixing concrete, and laying track. Th 
feelings of such a regiment are best left undescribed. The 
Nazis’ chances will not be improved if, in the midst of 
obvious military disintegration, they double the soldiers’ 


burdens. 
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A SKELETON KEY TO FINNEGANS WAKE. By Joseph 


Campbell and Henry Morton Robinson. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3.50. 
HIS volume is the first full and painstaking attempt to 
I J 
EL translate page by the dream-language of Joyce's 
last w » E 1. The authors have attempted to trace, 
furthermore, “in thin lines’ the skeletal structure of the enor- 
mo und bafilis ook. They have provi ied a synopsis of 
the whole, given ve names to the four large sections 
and to the ch They h id fied and translated many 
of Joyce's quotatio those in identifiable human tongues. 
They have tried to keep his alternately looming and dissolv- 
in har 5 t; listed refere and cross-references 
in footn have labored, that is, to give the reader some 
intel! | to ! on and some recognizable space 
to mo ! in. Like archaeologists, whose tasks theirs of 
necessity so much resemble, they have uncovered one more 
layer of J 's extraordinary verbal buried city. They also 


supply, in an introduction and conclusion, another fairly im- 


! defense of the book as a work of art, and of Joyce 
asa ious artist. 

The quality of being closed becomes more and more evi- 
toward ‘Finnegans 
ictures of 


yreat rye 
preat Cons 


! 10n is directe 


agent as ex 1 
Wake.” The book does not s em, like 
great literature, to be a tower or high place, built on earth 
he top and on all sides to the Nature about it. 


rt attent 


certain str 


and open at the 


Into a limited locale (at its largest, Dublin, on the island 
of Ireland) are brought all ages of man and some of nature. 
In one narrow room and one sleeping mind, the develop- 


ing human faculties, from the brute upward, grow and dis- 


solve and re-form. The circle of Vico’s history is superim- 
posed upon the circle of Dublin. Macrocosm and microcosm, 
symbol and reality, inextricably mix. 

The present ‘‘translation” proceeds page by page; but the 


translators have of necessity chosen certain passages, and what 


has seemed to th 
comment. It is interesting to notice what portions of a knotty 


m the core of these passages, for detailed 
(or merely repetitive) passage the elucidators have separated 
out; and what portions——sometimes containing matter which 
another observer might consider interesting or crucial—they 
omit. The footnotes, too, while generally filled with the most 
helpful kind of information, have moments of complete 
as to what the 

The use of this “key” is therefore stimulating 


blankness text seems to present in the most 
forcible way 
to the thoughtful 
up new problems with every step of ground it clears. 


student in more ways than one. It brings 


Time must pass, and thorough re earch be made, before 


certain fundamental questions concerning “Finnegans Wake” 
can be a ered. One question that comes to mind is: are 
we di 12 with a work (always granting that it is work of 
incontestable genius) essentially small in inner meaning and 
even in essential design, a work that has nevertheless exfoli- 


ated into a semblance of growth and complexity? Are we 


dealing, that is, with a work, the product of a man and artist 
who has never come into maturity? Or are we dealing with 
an essentially great work, the product of a man and art 
who has suffered life and transcended his suffering; who js 
no longer the victim of his talent, his circumstances, or t! 
tensions within his own character, but has become ma 
of them 
interwoven speech, these amazingly contrapuntaliz 


AL 


all? Are we getting from this fantastically disto: 
and 
themes, illumination and truth; or are we being !ed into the 
mystery of a childish individual’s dreaming game, with 
rigmaroles and jokes and tricks of the child (or immat 
man) presented to us neat? 

Joyce’s lyric gifts, his full equipment as a trained real 
his ingenuity as a fabulist, his skill as a parodist, his s! 
wit and Jesuit-trained learning, his innate musician's ea: 
these attributes are as clearly evident in ‘‘Finnegans Wal 
as they are in any piece of writing he ever produced. W! 
difference does it make if we are listening to the operati: 
of neurosis, more than to the supposed operations of slec; 
we have heard such operations in great pieces of literature 
before this. Even if Joyce was a sick man, we are listening 
a writer who was in many ways a martyr to his genius and 
to his age. But we want to penetrate the disguises he 
had to throw about himself; or the symptoms he has | 
forced to assume. We have this desire not out of niggling 
curiosity, but out of real interest: that we may receive the 
help and refreshment that any true artist’s struggle with his 
material gives us, particularly when we are caught with him 
into the same deforming time. 

The poet and the “comic fabulist” are equipped with un- 
common gifts, by which they are able to get around interior 
“censorship.” They have tricks, as it were, to get the infor. 
mation through. They transpose the dangerous and (actua!! 
untellable truths of the subconscious into imaginative terms, 
not easy to bring, otherwise, into the light of day. \ 
strikes the more detached observer when faced with the ex- 
treme opacities of certain portions of “Finnegans Wake’ ss 
the certainty that concealed beneath his very eyes is a s4)- 
merged fable having to do directly with Joyce, with Joyces 
relations to the world, with Joyce’s attitude to his time. Is not 
the whole book a mmsked attempt at the fullest apologia 
vita sua that Joyce has yet given us? And this last “conies- 
sion” and apology certainly must be more revealing (: 
sciously or unconsciously) than anything written in his earliet 
career. Under the ostensible action, under‘H. C. Earw: 
and Anna Livia Plurabelle, and Shem and Shaun, and the 
multitude of other clear or ambiguous figures, from time to 
time another drama shows: the drama of Joyce’s own 
up to the writing of the book, and during the writing of the 
book. It is a drama terrifically malicious in expression; 1 
flays one contemporary after another; it brings down 
facades of learning and worship in one mass of mock« 
débris. Joyce is doing more than returning compulsively to 
the Dublin from which he is an exile. He is razing more (a0 
Dublin structures with the fires of his love and hatred. 
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What exterior situation, then, brought Joyce to the pass 
, to get his secret across, he had to resort to a kind of 





perate cunning? To resort, as well, to the often monot- 





a onous, often trivial, often brutal, ruses of the accomplished 
rceur? Or to the insistent sobbing minor lyric passages ? (It 
a‘ seems at times that these two “tones” are the only ones in the 
5 sgh k.) Does this work stand like a terrible half-buried monu- 
id a t, both to the recent past and the near future: outlining 
ag a deforming epoch when art must become oblique expression 
ao —a joking show, a wry song, a cock-eyed cinema-mythology 
Sey —in order to exist at all? 
“sn The price of virtuosity is abject slavery to a complaisant 
ee |; that of creative artistry is wilful dominance over a re- 
* calcitrant tool.’” What do we finally see in Joyce: virtuoso or 
_— artist; compulsive neurotic or a writer with himself entirely 
ne in hand? This question requires a deeper analysis than has 
4 yet been dared by Joyce students and disciples. It is not a 
a skeleton key we need, so much as eyes to see in spiritual 
(was it?) darkness; and ears with which to separate cunning 
a (are they?) confusions. LOUISE BOGAN 
1. & 
— The Gentle Anti-Fascist 
sit 
th GERMANY AND EUROPE: A SPIRITUAL DISSEN- 
nit SION. By Benedetto Croce. Translated and with an In- 
tie eal troduction by Vincent Sheean. Random House. $1.50. 
; he HIS small volume of 83 pages (of which 24 are taken 
ras | } by an irrelevant introduction by the translator) con- 
niggling tains four brief essays on Germany by the Italian historian 
eive the and philosopher. Three of them, ‘““The Germany We Love,” 
with his ‘War as Ideal,” and ‘Duties and Duty,” are minor exposi- 
vith him tions of the well-meaning liberal attitude that is incapable 
| effective action when confronted by anti-liberal forces 
with un: which challenge and mutilate the liberal spirit but promise 
interior at least, as have Nazism and Fascism, not to destroy its 
1¢ infor economic basis. In this unpleasant situation the liberal tends 
ctua| to stall and to compromise in the sphere of political reality 
e terms, J while maintaining his good conscience by means of humane 
y. W and courageous private conduct. This book is a distinguished 
) the ex: J% expression of the liberal state of mind. This is said without 
Vake"’ malice. But respect for Croce’s literary achievements and his 
s a su J@ personality must not make us overlook his political position 
» Joyces J as a “disciplined citizen.” So he calls himself. 
ie. Is not In the main essay, “Confessions of an Italian ‘Germano- 
Ogia phile,” who cannot discover within himself in this respect 
“conics J anything for which he should repent,” Croce dissociates him- 
1g (con self from those crude and doubtful anti-Nazis who are anti- 
is earlet J German almost to the same degree that Hitler is anti-Semitic. 
arwicker J But he completely accepts the thesis that a fundamental dis- 
and the & stasion exists between Germany and Europe. According to 
time t this thesis, as put forward by a “learned German,” Nazism 
wn lif is—in Croce’s formulation—"“‘a terrible crisis which has been 
1g of the J Srooding in the history of Germany through centuries.” The 
sion; it J} learned German” fixes precisely the birth-date of this unfor- 
lown all & tunate development—in 9 B.C., on the day when Varus was 
ocke defeated by Arminius. That battle “decided the Romans to 
ively to F “enounce forever the Romanization of Germany, abandon- 
ore (an IE ing that country to itself." Today, almost two thousand years 





later, we are supposed to experience the consequences: Naz- 





| — brent RING 
RUSSI A 
by eo Ehrenburg 


The famous Soviet war correspondent here 
presents a memorable eye-witness record of 
Russia at war, on both the home and battle 
fronts, in the terrible days before victory was 
assured. A vivid and searching account of that 
nation’s agony and heroism, and of Nazi ter- 


rorism). $3.00 


Post-WAR 
MONETARY PLANS 
by John H. Williams 


Vice-President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard University 
An analysis of the official American and British 
proposals for an international monetary organs 
ization, an investigation of the fundamental 
problems of international adjustment, and a 
suggestion for a more flexible and less formal- 


ized approach to currency stability, $2.50 
Winner of an Alfred A. Knop! Fellowship in Biography 


GEORGE BANCROFT 
Brahmin Rebel—1800-1891 
by Russel B. Nye 


Our first major historian, who also served his 
country as Secretary of the Navy, acting Secs 
retary of War, Minister to England and Min- 
ister to Prussia. The life of this remarkable man 
is also a political and cultural survey of America 


through its most formative decades, $3.50 
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ism, led by a son of Austria, surely one of the “other Euro- “Germany and Europe’ packs into its small space a great Hh .odard 
peon regions” where an affinity exists that “emanates from deal of disappointment. I am afraid it will merely add to the prague 
the inexhaustible vitality of Latin culture.” Croce does not confusion that characterizes the debate about Germany in the ject, wh 
scriously probe the perplexing fact that this vital Latin cul- wide circle of those who defend the status quo, who see no Bok is 
ture has been unable to protect Italy from Mussolini and way out from the impasse apparently reached between per. The 
Fascism, or Spain from Franco, or Austria from Dollfuss sonal liberty on one side and economic efficiency and security -orhelk 
(Mussolini’s friend and pupil), or France from collabora- on the other, and who do not want to understand that Fascism have mc 
tionists. He also ignores completely the fact that the lack and Nazism are features of the social revolution on the march ongest 
of Roman culture in Scandinavia, England, and America everywhere, whether we like it or not. Such persons manipy. worded 
produced in these countries neither Fascism nor Nazism on a late the doubtful category of a people’s character, and othe, though, 
grand scale, and that there conceptions of political freedom metaphysical and psychological concepts, as if nations as , ragmen 
are cherished which ° Secome, to some extent at least, whole had reached anywhere a level of freedom, education, nating. | 
realities. and health upon which clear-cut responsibilities could be to give 
To his satisfaction, it seers, Croce has solved these contra- assigned. Of course historical elements do color the actions JB. whe 
dictions for Italy, by calling Fascism “a superfetation foreign of people, but the emergence of fascist tendencies in every replies, 
to the history of Italy’’ and by illustrating this with a little nation proves that they cannot be attributed to a single people. Haid tha 
dialogue that once took place between him and a “Nazi Croce ignores completely the political consequences of in. H.n4q Gu 
Greek scholar”: dustrial and technological progress, as most liberals incline Hijnem ar 
to do. But neither nostalgia, nor stalling and compromise, HP put not 
Koece: AR things consideend, we Sulians ane ginty nor a humanistic optimism will change the ugly face of pended 
ener wages present-day reality. In contrast to the tremendous develop. By mlet 
Croce: Because our Italians, which is to say those of ments that are taking place all over the world, this kind of BR, ddresse 
us who play the Fascists, know that they are acting in com- inquiry and its results have already the appearance of ata. Hit, Hen 
plete bad faith, but Germans believe in it for true. vism. They have as much to do with reality as the schemes [Bjne poit 
The Nazi: And what is the superiority in that? - U7 . - | 
of Versailles had twenty-five years ago. “Look 


Croce: This: that we, with our bad faith, at least keep 
» 2 * we { dl 
the intellect lucid, and we remain bad men, but men, FRANZ HOELLERING Pe which r 


whereas you lose it altogether and become beasts. ago sol 
in a th 


This seems t » not much more than an indulgence i : : 
is se to me not much more than an indulgence in Stage Business in Shakespeare Ete 


cynicism, which the Italian, Austrian, Ethiopian, Spanish, 

Greek, and Yugoslav victims of the Blackshirts will hardly SHAKESPEARE AND THE ACTORS: THE STAGE ow; 

be able to appreciate. BUSINESS IN HIS PLAYS (1600-1905). By Arthu & ms 
Croce’s outlook on the future is, of course, brightened by Colby Sprague. Harvard University Press. $5. rage 


humane intentions. But he answers merely the democratic M:: people are fascinated by antiquarian lore con- 
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andard ‘Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving,’’ but Mr. 
prague has limited himself to one single aspect of the sub- 

ject, which he can therefore treat in fuller detail, and his 
ok is a valuable supplement to the older one. 

The plays most completely covered are “Hamlet,” 
‘Othello,” and ‘‘Macheth,” these being among those which 
have most consistently maintained their popularity and been 
Jongest acted in versions nearest the original. “Hamlet’’ is 
«corded fifty-eight pages, “Macbeth” almost as many, and 
though, even so, the material thus presented is more or less 
fragmentary, it is full of things both surprising and illumi- 
nating. One shudders to learn that at one time Horatio used 
to give Bernardo his hand to illustrate his supposed mean- 
jag when Bernardo asks, “Is Horatio there?” and Horatio 
replies, “A piece of him.” One shudders equally when one is 
told that Bernhardt used to knock the heads of Rosenkranz 
and Guildenstern together to show how little she valued 
them and that she caught a fly to illustrate “Buzz, buzz.” 
But not by any means all the ingenuity which has been ex- 
pended was so misplaced. Dover Wilson's insistence that 
Hamlet should reveal his distrust of Marcellus when he 
addresses Horatio in the former's presence was anticipated 
by Henderson and Kemble, though Garrick had overlooked 





Fthe point. The problem of what to do when Hamlet says, 


“Look here, upon this picture and on that”—a problem 
which recent Hamlets have solved in diverse ways—was long 
ago solved in both the two ways still most current and also 
in a third. Hamlet may carry miniatures, he may merely 
imagine them, or he may (and this seems to have been the 
Restoration solution) point to pictures on the wall. 

Mr. Sprague advances few theories and indulges in few 
generalizations. For the most part he is content to give fact 
after fact, and for his purpose the method is certainly the 
proper one. It does not, however, make for easy reading, 
and his book will probably be read from beginning to end 
only by those who have a very deep interest in the subject. 
But it will be widely useful as a reference work. Nowhere 
else can one find in such profusion answers to questions 
which inevitably arise, not only when one of the great plays 
is to be staged but when a careful reader tries to visualize 
an action. In an amazing number of instances one will be 
able to discover what one or more of the great actors of the 
past did during a scene which can be interpreted in more 


ways than any single reader is likely to think of. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The Negro in Industry 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE NEGRO. By Herbert 
R. Northrup. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


Dt NORTHRUP’S book fills an important need, for 
it brings together in one volume more up-to-date in- 
formation on its subject than can be found elsewhere in 
readily accessible form, The author has not only carried on 
onsiderable field work and made extensive use of primary 


ources; his work also represents in large measure the fruit 


f an unprecedented amount of research by others during 


he past five years. Much of his material is based on the com- 
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Paul H. Norgren for the ‘Negro in America” inquiry spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. More- 
over, Dr. Northrup has made good use of the valuable mate- 
tial accumulated by the President's Employment Practices 
Committee as well as recent information obtainable from 
other government sources and from miscellaneous publica- 
tions. 

As the title indicates, major emphasis is placed upon the 
relation of the Negro worker to trade unions. Yet ade- 
quate presentation of this subject when applied to particu- 
lar industries necessarily involves a preliminary analysis of 
the Negro’s position in the industry, or group of industries, 
concerned. In fact, at least one-third of the book deals with 
this aspect and thus a two-fold presentation is obtained. 
After an introductory chapter portraying the diverse policies 
of American trade unions with respect to Negro wage earn- 
ers, nine industries or industrial groups (and the grouping 
is somewhat arbitrary) are discussed: construction; railroads; 
tobacco processing; textiles, clothing, and laundries; long- 
shore work; coal mining; iron and steel; automobiles and 
aircraft; and shipbuilding. 

Dr. Northrup’s thesis emphasizes the importance of en- 
vironmental factors in determining the racial policies of trade 
unions. But the very dependence of union policies upoa 
social-economic factors means that they are flexible in the 
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long run. Thus the increased strength of the industrial unions, 
principally the CIO, the more clearly enunciated policy 
of government with respect to equality of opportunity, along 
with the general increase in governmental control of the labor 
market, are placing exclusionist unions on the defensive and 
making more difficult the extension of organization by dis- 
criminatory unions into new fields. The author concludes 
by recommending that present legislation be amended to the 
end that no union discriminating against workers on racial 
grounds may receive the protection of state or federal labor 
relations laws, or of agencies engaged in the mediation or 
arbitration of industrial disputes. He advocates that all closed 
shop agreements involving discriminatory unions be specifi- 
cally declared illegal. The federal anti-discrimination pro- 
gram sanctioned by Carey McWilliams is approved. 

The book contains several inaccuracies. For example, Ford 
has a union shop, not a closed shop agreement, which is gen- 
erally construed to entail union hiring control; the Seafarers 
International Union does not exclude Negroes entirely but 
admits as members only those employed in the Stewards’ 
Department. The United States Post Office does not bargain 
with the Railway Mail Association in the sense that private 
employers haggle with unions over wages and conditions 
of employment, as the author indicates. Railway mail clerks 
are under Civil Service, and practically the only instances 
in which the federal government, or its agents, does bargain 
in peacetime are in the operations of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and the TVA. Many of these inaccuracies are 
due to overgeneralization and the occasional use of unre- 
liable or incomplete sources, but do not noticeably alter the 
reliability of the general picture. 

The concluding chapter is the most thought-provoking in 
the book yet one is forced to conclude that the broader im- 
plications of the proposals advanced as well as the admin- 
istrative problems entailed are largely overlooked. The chap- 
ter raises more questions in the reader's mind than it an- 
swers. In fact the 250 pages allotted to the entire work are 
totally insufficient to do justice to a subject as complex as 
that chosen by the author. This indeed is the principal short- 


coming of the book. LLOYD H. BAILER 


Clothes-Horse History 

THE WAY OUR PEOPLE LIVED: AN INTIMATE 
AMERICAN HISTORY. By W. E. Woodward. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $3.95. 


HOUGH one may quarrel occasionally with his judg- 
fee Woodward has given us many lively and pro- 
vocative books on the American scene. This is not one of 
them, which is our loss, for the basic idea, while not new, 
is excellent—a portrait of the average American down the 
ares 

Here are Boston three centuries ago, a Puritan village in 
1680, a Virginia plantation of the early eighteenth century, 
New York about 1750, Philadelphia at the time of Inde- 
pendence, Augusta (Georgia) when King Cotton was just 
mounting his throne, Cincinnati as the westward surge 
reached flood time, the trek of the Forty-niners and early 
San Francisco, the Windy City at the time of the great fire 





gaudy splendor of New York at the turn of the century, 

A varied bill of fare, to be sure, but to this reader's taste 
disappointingly flat and downright dull. There are many 
interesting details about every-day existence here and there 
but the book never jells in whole or in part. 

In telling his story Woodward chose to present in each 
sketch a cast of characters, some real and some fictitious 
and then put them through their paces to make more graphi- 
the manner of their lives. The intent was good, but more 
than that was required. Whatever his other talents, Wood. 
ward has not the storyteller’s gift for creating characters— 
they are as wooden as the cigar-store Indians he speaks of 
—and his ear for dialogue is wretched. As he has one of 
his characters say after mecting McGuffey (of the famox; 
School Readers), he “lectures us—and everybody, for thz 
matter—just as if we were a class of college students. Yoy 
can't have any conversation when he’s present. He doesn't 
discuss anything; he just tells you what’s what, and lets it 
go at that.” 

To which the “petulant” girl’s mother replies (perhaps 
speaking also for Woodward): “I don’t see any objection 
to that. . . . I want people to tell me whatever I don’t know, 
and I can listen all day. Everything the professor said inter. 
ested me.” 

Well, it didn’t me. 

After all, you can’t get much of an idea of the way our 
people lived when the people never come alive. There's 
nothing very “intimate” or revealing about a clothes-hors, 

GEORGE WILLISON 





Fiction in Review 
] AM not sure I know what Christopher LaFarge means 
when, in the preface to “East by Southwest” (Coward. 
McCann, $2.50), he speaks of his stories as a fictional sup 
plement to war reporting. Perhaps he is describing onl 
those pieces in his collection which, though superficially cas 
in the form of fiction, have no plot and merely trace certait 
recurrent patterns of war conduct—how fatigue shows itself 
how gossip circulates, and so on. But on the other hand 
his volume includes several perfectly orthodox short storie 
to which Mr. LaFarge’s statement of his dependence o 
fact is irrelevant; these stories may suffer from being written 
too quickly but they wear no special documentary stamp 
For instance, All the Comforts of Home, the first pict 
in the collection, is an account of the mounting chagrin 
a French official who, having been told to arrange recrei 
tion for the incoming American forces, transforms the bet 
hotel on his island into an officers’ brothel: it is a story full o! 
dry charm, somewhat suggestive of the manner and literan 
tradition of Harold Nicolson’s “Some People.” Or the las 
piece in Mr. La Farge’s volume, the story of a young n3¥j 
lieutenant who, because he wants to keep his girl for him 
self, spreads word through the island that she is a leper 
By Word of Mouth has the material for a very fine shot 
story; and although one sighs over the carelessness wit! 
which it is disposed of, one scarcely excuses its insu‘i 
ciency on the ground that it was intended as an adjust 
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of 1871, a Southern mill town in the 1880's (autobio. 
graphical and by far the best section in the book), and the 
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» reporting instead of as pure fiction. The point is—obvi- 
wusly—that a story is a story, good or bad, successful or 
ssufficient, quite without reference to the circumstances of 
jis composition or the practical purpose it was meant to 
serve. 

And yet I suppose that all our war fiction so far might 
be described as only a fictional supplement to war report- 
jng—in the sense that it suffers from being too close to the 
source Of its inspiration. In the same week with ‘‘East by 
Southwest,” I read Hobert Douglas Skidmore’s “Valley of 
the Sky” (Houghton Mifflin, $2), a war novel which pro- 
tests no factual limits on its imagination but which is actu- 
lly little farther removed from its factual material than 
the sketchiest of Mr. LaFarge’s reports. A novel about a 
bomber crew and a bombing mission in the Pacific, “Val- 
ley of the Sky” is both more exciting and more sorrowful 
than the stories in ‘‘East by Southwest’; but even its vein 
of drama is already familiar, having been bared, early in 
the war, by our war correspondents, 

Having several times written in praise of the historical 
novels of Howard Fast, I regret having to report, now, my 
deep distaste for his latest book, “Freedom Road” (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $2.75). Mr. Fast’s novel is set in South 
Carolina during the Reconstruction years; it is the story of 
an experiment in communal democracy in which groups of 
newly freed Negroes joined with dispossessed white farm- 
ers to buy land and farm together and then try to protect 
themselves against the savagery of the Ku Klux Klan. I 
Jack the knowledge to pass on the historical validity of 
“Freedom Road.” But even if all Mr. Fast’s historical facts 
can be documented, the novel strikes me as profoundly 


F untrue because it bears no resemblance to human life under 


Fany circumstances. I am quite certain that no group of 
people—black, white, or mixed—could behave with the un- 
tigated virtue of Mr. Fast’s Negroes. 

As a matter of fact, I find “Freedom Road” a disturbing 
lend of piousness and condescension, a book in the least 
attractive spirit of present-day liberal and radical thought. 
It is pious because it assumes that people are good in pro- 
portion as they are oppressed, and it is condescending be- 
cause, by denying oppressed people human fallibility, it in 
effect makes them rather less than human. And people so 
different from ourselves of course require even a language 
of special consideration. From Steinbeck on, we have been 
developing in this country a prose for minorities, a kind 





| of Biblical croon, over-cadenced and putting the distance 


of Biblical years between writer and subject. This is the 


narrative prose; the dialogue prose is even more offensive 
“You wonderful horse, you sure enough beautiful little 


horse, you got a heart like a cannon blasting, you got a 


heart like a big sun rising—,” says Mr. Fast’s young colored 


boy in a typical burst of lyricism: progressive fiction likes to 
assume this false poeticism of speech in people whose lives 
are unmistakably corroded or commonplace. Similarly, it 
likes to assign to people of little or no education a special 
sensitivity to art, mature, and family feeling; we should not 


F be surprised, then, that the hero of “Freedom Road,” an 


ex-slave who has just painfully taught himself to read, has 
an immediate instinct in the direction of Whitman, Emer- 
son, and Dickens, and against Poe! 
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“Wives of High Pasture’ by Worth Tuttle Hedden 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.75) is also an historical novel, about 
the Oneida colony, one of the Christian-communism com- 
munities that flourished before the Civil War. Although I 
cannot recommend it for any special literary interest, I found 
very entertaining its slant on what the Oneida disciples 


called “‘amativeness,” DIANA TRILLING 


° ° ° 
Surrealist Painting 
BY CLEMENT GREENBERG 
III 

Bow Surrealist motive for a naturalistic technique is 

plain. The more vividly, literally, painstakingly the ab- 
surd and the fantastic are represented, the preater their 
shock. For the sake of hallucinatory vividness the Surreal- 
ists have copied the effects of the calendar reproduction, 
postal card, chromeotype, and magazine illustration. In gen- 
eral they prize the qualities of the popular reproduction 
because of its incongruously prosaic associations and he- 
cause the reproduction heightens illusionistic effect by eras- 
ing paint texture and brushstroke. 

Another motive is the desire to sin against decorum, violate 
all the rules, do the disreputable thing, and attach onescif 
to whatever seems discredited. Advanced painting since the 
Impressionists has established a certain decorum, a notion 
of the aesthetically relevant, which the Surrealists find pom- 
pous, as they profess to find all relevancies pompous (this 
makes another of the possible rationalizations of the disasso- 
ciated or disconnected image). Dali turned on post-cubist 
painting, praised Meissonier and commercial illustrations, 
and asserted his contempt for “formal” values by the delib- 
erate but just as often unconscious negligences of his own 
painting. Thus he made a virtue of his shortcomings. Granted 
that irreverence has a necessary function in our time, yet 
irreverence as puerile and as widely welcome as Dali's is no 
more revolutionary than fascism. But of course, Dali is not 
to be taken seriously as anything other than a symptom. He 
is the Ossian of our day. 


IV 

The decisive question is whether the Surrealist image, as 
illustrated in the works of Ernst, Dali, Tanguy and the other 
painters of their kind, provides painting with a really new 
subject matter. That is, must hitherto untapped possibilities 
of the medium be explored in order to accommodate the Sur- 
realist image? As far as painting alone is concerned, does it 
involve a new way of seeing as well as new things to be 
seen? For such painters as Miré, Arp, Masson, and Picasso, 
it certainly does. But not for Ernst, Dali, Tanguy, Oclze, 
Roy, Magritter, Dominguez, Brauner, Delvaux, Fini, ¢ tutti 
guanti, who do indeed see new things, but no differently in 
essence than painters of the past would have seen them had 
they accepted Surrealist notions of subject matter. The Sur- 
realist image is thus a new object to be posed and arranged, 
but it requires no fundamental change in the conventions of 
painting as established by the Renaissance. Given the same 
subjects, Meissonier, Ford Madox Brown, or Greuze would 
have approached the same effects, There would be the same 
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modelling, shading, and spacing, and the same color schemes, 
although the hues themselves would be a little less saccharine 
or brassy and a little less unbroken. 

The Surrealist image provides painting with new anc. 
dotes to illustrate, just as current events supply new topics tg 
the political cartoonist, but of itself it does not charge paint. 
ing with a new subject matter. On the contrary, it has pro. 
moted the rehabilitation of academic art under a new liter ay 
disguise. The maxim nulla sine narratione ars is true enough, 
now as before, but the Surrealists have interpreted it vl. 
garly to mean that there can be no picture without an ane. 
dote. The tradition of painting which runs from Mang 
through Impressionism, Fauvism, and Cubism has created 
the first original art style since the French Revolution, and 
the only original one our bourgeois society has been capable 
of. All its other styles are revivals. That style is now threz. 
ened for the first time from the inside by Surrealist painters 
and by the Neo-Romantics and “Magic Realists’” who bring up 
their train. These painters, though they claim the tit! 
avant-garde artists, are revivers of the literal past and ad. 
vance agents of a new conformist, and best-selling art. 

The Surrealists have, like the Pre-Raphaelites, reinvigor 
ated academicism by their personal gifts—which are unde 
niable—and by going to either a remoter or a more discredited 
past for guidance; in distinction from self-confessed aw 
demicists, who try to keep abreast of the times by watering 
down yesterday’s advanced art. Taking their lead and mog 
original impulse from Chirico—that archaizer who made; 
small but valid contribution—the Surrealists prefer Mar 
tegna, Bosch, Vermeer, and Bécklin to the Impressionists 
This does not make their painting any the less academic 
but it does make it livelier, disturbing, and more attractiv 
to new talents: adroit talents who read Rimbaud, have: 
sense of format, finish, and mise en scéme—and can at Jeg 
draw seriously. (The drawings of Ernst, Dali, and especially 
Tanguy are adventurous and original in a way that the: 
paintings are not. The compelled economy of the line a 
poses their art to problems which are on the order of th 
day and which they otherwise evade by taking refuge ‘n tk 
ancient arsenal provided by the traditions of oil painting.) 

Prompted by a real dissatisfaction with contemporary life 
the art of these Surrealists is essentially one of vicarious 
wish-fulfilment. Its very horrors are nostalgic and day-dreamj 
having associations with a more pleasant-seeming past, whid 
is resuscitated in brighter, iridescent colors, smoother cot 
tours, glossier surfaces, and sharper outlines. The artis 
shows us how he would prefer life to look or how—as chi 
dren do—he would prefer to be frightened. His wish 5 
painted with such an illusion of super-reality as to make i 
seem on the brink of realization in life itself. The result 5 
indeed a new and interesting kind of pictorial literatutt 
but it is more literature or document than painting or art. 

It is possible, I believe, to construct faithful duplicates it 
wax, papier maché, or rubber of most of the recent pain rtings 
of Ernst, Dali, and Tanguy. Their “content” is conceivab Ie, 
and too much so, in other terms than those of paint. But the 
pictures of Picasso and Miré attain virtuality as art onlf 
through paint on a flat surface, and they would disappe 
utterly if translated elsewhere. Which is also true of th 


works of the old masters, 
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FILMS 


ILSON” is by no means the 
first film in which one might 
watch Hollywood hopping around on 
one foot, trying to put on long pants. 
Nor are the immense responsibilities 
and potentialities of moving pictures so 
nearly Mr. Darryl Zanuck’s personal dis- 
covery, patent applied for, as he appar- 
ently feels them to be (‘‘Intolerance,” 
after all, is nearly thirty years old). Yet 
Mr. Zanuck may be better than ex- 
cused for regarding his new film as an 
important one, a test case. Very likely 
it is, not only for him but for Holly- 
wood in general, for a long time to 
come. For as a hymn to internationalism, 
performed with all the stops pulled out, 
it just this time, ‘“Wilson’’ becomes an 
extremely powerful campaigner for the 
Fourth Term, whether or not Mr. 
}Zanuck so intended it. It thus undet- 
takes more crucial and specific political 
responsibilities, more boldly, than any 
other American film to date. Still more 
important, from Hollywood's point of 
view, it represents the steepest invest- 
ent, so far, in a would-be serious pic- 
When you count in a million 
lollars’ exploitation costs, “Wilson’’ set 
Mr. Zanuck and the other little Foxes 
ack about $5,200,000. No other film 
4s ever cost so much. 
If “Wilson” fails, Darryl! Zanuck has 
promised never again to make a picture 








——-- | 





E without Betty Grable. If “Wilson” fails, 


worse things than that may happen. It 
seems very possible that even any at- 
tempt at making “‘serious” or “idea” 
Ffilms of this sort might be postponed in 
this country for years to come. If “Wil- 
son succeeds, on the other hand, it is 
likely that we will get a lot of other pic- 
tures like it, not only because a new box- 
office formula will have been established 
sbut also because, I feel sure, Hollywood 
is as full as any other place of men of 
fairly good will who would gladly de- 
vote some of it to the public weal so 


Blong as no risk is involved. 


If this conception of maturing and 
seriousness becomes generally accepted, 
| will be more sorry than glad. Pictures 
like “Wilson” have little if anything to 
do with mature serious cinema as such, 
and those who think of “Wilson” as a 
mature film are not in the least con- 
cerned with its liveliness or deadness as 
4 work of art; they are excited because 
serious ideas are being used on the 


screen. Something well worth excite- 
ment, I'll grant; but how much? None 
of the ideas used in “Wilson” is ex- 


pressed in any better than primer fash- 
ion. Anyone who cares to can still get 
twice as much out of a newspaper and 
a dozen times as much out of even a 
mediocre book, so far as ideas are con- 
cerned. Perhaps this is a moment to be 
generous, as if toward a child who 
stumbles over unexpectedly big words; 
but that kind of contempt is peculiar to 
those who hate movies and think they 
like them, and is unavailable to those 
who love movies and are thought to 
loathe them. Furthermore, I believe that 
political ideas at their most mature and 
serious are still childish and frivolous 
as compared with those ideas or concep- 
tions which attempt to work in, to per- 
ceive, and to illuminate, the bottoms of 
the souls of human beings. If political 
issues and a reverence for fact on the 
journalistic (or even the historical) level 
become a popular criterion for serious- 
ness and maturity in films, the proper 
study of mankind is likely to be deferred 
even longer than by the present pros- 
pects. On the other hand, if great audi- 
ences, and those who fearfully try to 
give them what they want, get used to 
the idea that thinking and entertain- 
ment are by no means autonymous, this 
postponement-period may serve both 
ends, valuably, as a period of transition 
and training. 

The whole business makes me a little 
tired when I reflect that it is 99 per cent 
waste motion—that a dozen really good, 
really mature films, each made on a 
B-budget or less, would be more likely 
to do overnight what in this way won't 
happen with any firmness in twenty 
years. But the distinguishing faculty of 
the realist is his preference for the long- 
est distance between two points—a 
preference which becomes virtually 
beatitude if the second point is never 
reached. As a realist, then, I hope that 
“Wilson” grosses ten million dollars 
and that no matter how disastrously 
misleading the whole process may be, 
the studios will spend the next few years 
tearing each other's throats out over 
political and social issues. Seriousness 
and courage on a political level are in- 
finitely preferable, heaven knows, to no 
seriousness and courage at all. 

I have left myself very little space 
in which to talk about “Wilson” in de- 
tail; but perhaps that is just as well. It 
is essentially a very sincere and even a 
brave picture, and I am bound to salute 
even an attempt to help prevent a third 
world war, and to wish it well. One 
might at great length talk about its vir- 
tues—for on its own level, and in so far 
as its tight intersection of anxious show- 
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manship, conventional talent, and jours 
nalistic conscience allows it, it has a 
great many more virtues than faults, and 
is a big, splendid, competent, resource- 
ful show. One might at even greater 
length, and still with no lack of basic 
sympathy, analyze its extremely charac- 
teristic fits and starts down to the least 
evidence of the effort to give it all that 
money can buy and that honest research 
can edge it with: for in every grand ef- 
fect and little mannerism it is both fas 
cinating and instructive. They copied the 
cracks in the paint in the original por- 
traits of Presidents in the White House; 
but they were unable to learn anything 
whatever of primary value from their 
study of 160,000 feet of relevant news- 
reel. 

But here again, I am just as glad to 
shirk my duty. No matter how friendly 
I feel towards “Wilson’’ and the people 
who made it, any such review would 
amount chiefly to a specification of occu 
pational psychosis. With the best inten 
tions in the world, Hollywood took a 
character and a theme of almost Shake 
spearian complexity and grandeur, and 
reduced the character to an astutely 
played liberal assistant professor of eco 
nomics; the theme to a few genera! 
izations which every schoolboy ha; 
half-forgotten; the millennial, piteous 
surge of hope and faith which bore Wil 
son to Paris, to nothing at all; the colos 
sal struggles between Wilson and 
Clemenceau and Senator Lodge, to one 
firmly written tizzy and one softly 
written one; Wilson's terrifying, pos- 
sessed trip around the United States, to 
a set of pretty Thomas-Wolfean train- 
montages, culminating in the unpre 
pared breakdown of a pood insurance 
risk; the American people, to a passive. 
murmurous backdrop; and an extraor 
dinarily grandiose prospect of powerful 
and original cinema, to a high-grade 
sort of magazine illustration. Every 
major problem, opportunity, and respon- 
sibility which the picture set its makers 
was, in other words, flunked—now 
through timidity, again through habitual 
half-blindness, and most of all perhaps 
through the desire to sell and ingratiate 
and essentially to render a two-and-a- 
half-hour apology for one sustained im- 
pulse of daring and disinterestedness. 

If “Wilson” fails, I believe it will 
be because Mr. Zanuck and his associates 
were not up to their subject. For I am 
quite sure that the tremendous audi- 
ences which may or may not accept it 
as it stands would have been found more 
than ready for the same story, maturely 
told, JAMES AGEE 








READER has written to ask me 
At explain what I referred to in 
Heifetz’s playing when, in my May 20 
review of the Motors broad- 
cast of Mendelssohn's Concert 
of his “vulgarities.” Also, not recalimg 
on Huberman in my col- 


General 
0, I spoke 


any comment 
umn, and having been “astonished and 


captivaied by [hi 


and breadth of musicianship,” he asked 
how I ranked him. 
No recordings of Huberman perform- 


} marvelous delivery 


ances have been issued for several years, 
and | happen not to have heard him tn 


hence there has been no occa- 


concerts ; 

§ fe ) bout him recently. 
But in t th were occasions for 
me to of the qualities that added 
wp, for me, t ie playing of a great 
artist. These were chiefly qualities of his 
phrasine—-subtly inflected but continu- 
ously lare spann¢ d (what I imagine my 
correspondent means by breadth of 


musicianship ). 

question about 
1 

has enabled 


of the qualities of a 


d the 


because it 


1 have answer 


Huberman first 


me to state some 
good musician—to which I can oppose 
the qualities of a poor musician that 


] have often heard and pointed out in 
Heifetz's playing. Let my correspond- 


ent listen to Heifetz’s recorded per- 
formances of Mozart and Becthoven 
sonatas: he will hear the line of the 


phrase constantly broken by mincing 
little swells on every two or three notes, 
often with Let 
him listen to the recorded performance 


the passage in the 


wailing upward slides. 
of Franck’s Sonata 
third movement beginning at a point 
about 1 11/16 inches in from the first 
proove of side 4, which Franck directs 
shall be played molto dolce e tranqguillo, 
and in which therefore the notes should 
flow quite evenly: he will hear Heifetz’s 
mannered, distorted delivery of the pas- 
sage—the constant alternation between 
excessive holding back and hurrying of 
the notes. All this, with its effect of ex- 
acverated, ostentatious, and obvious ex- 
pressiveness, is the sort of thing one 
would hear in a performance of Rubin- 
stein's Melody in F for the audience in 
a vaudeville or movie theater; in per- 
formances of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Franck it is just as cheap, sentimental, 
vulvar: and it was to what I first de- 
scribed as Heifetz’s “pretentiously man- 
nered and distorted 
phrasing” that I later applied the term 
in my 


entimentally 


“phraseological vulgarities,” 


May 20 review. 





One thing interests me further in my 
reader's letter, and that in his attitude 
he believed I had heard something he 
did not hear, and asked me to tell him 
what it was. This leaves me surprised, 
admiring, and grateful, because it is not 
the usual attitude of people in his situa- 
tion. Most people are unable to make 
the distinction between Heifetz's play- 
ing of the violin-and his playing of 
Mozart, or even to imagine or under- 
stand that distinction: what else is there 
in performance of music than produc- 
ing the sounds the composer has writ- 
ten; and what can be wrong in a 
performance in which fast passages are 
produced with breath-taking speed and 
and slow ones with breath- 
taking beauty of sound? As a result all 
performances by celebrated performers 
have equal validity for these people: 
they can understand that Schnabel plays 
Mozart differently from Casadesus, or 
Beecham differently from Koussevitzky, 
but not that one man piays the music well 


agility, 


and the other poorly. And some cannot 
believe that anyone else can make these 
distinctions and evaluations; so that a 
reader once attributed my criticisms of 
Heifetz, he characterized as 
“snide and ill-mannered impertinence,” 
to personal animosity, accused me of at- 
tempting to tear Heifetz down in order 
to elevate Sziecti for similar personal 
reasons, and of doing the same thing 
with Koussevitzky for the benefit of 
Toscanini and Beecham, and assured me 
that only the musical public, which had 
put Heifetz and Koussevitzky where 
they were, could remove them. And even 
a better-mannered reader, who could 
conceive of my finding things to criti- 
cize in Heifetz’s playing, could not un- 
derstand how I could go so far as to 
apply a term like “vulgarities” to a 
violinist of Heifetz’s eminence. 

In addition to not understanding cer- 
tain things in music and performance 
these readers didn’t understand some 
very important things about the nature 
and purpose of criticism and about the 
mutual relation of critic and reader. I 
intend some time very soon to deal at 
length with the idea of the critic as a 
person whom one reads for the percep- 
tions that enable one to hear and under- 
stand what one otherwise would not 
have heard and understood, and to de- 
velop the consequences of this idea for 
the reader Right now I will only re- 
peat my answer to those who objected: 
The Nation does not employ me to 
genuflect before eminences or before 
the limited perceptions of the great 
musical public; it employs me as an 


which 





The NATIOD 


expert to hear and to report what I he, 
If someone else cannot hear wha; 
heard, or prefers to ignore it, th, 
doesn’t mean that I must not hear jt , 
speak of it. And if what I hear from 
violinist as eminent as Heifetz impres 
me as a phraseological vulgarity, thy 
is the term I] have to use to describe }; 
B. H. HAGGIN 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





JEROME H. SPINGARN is a Licute. 
ant (jz) in the United States Navy, ser. 
ing in the Pacific area. 







ANNA LOUISE STRONG has lived ip 
Russia almost constantly since 1921 asq 
sympathetic observer of its develo 

Her books include “Children of Re 
“This Soviet World,” “The Re. 
making of an American,” and ‘| 
Change Worlds.” 









tion,” 








WALTON HAMILTON, professor z 
the Yale Law School, has served x 








economic adviser to various governmen 
agencies. He was formerly head of th 
Brookings Graduate School of Eo 
nomics, and he is the author of ‘Th 
The Constitution 









Power to Govern: 


Then and Now.” 


GAETANO SALVEMINI, 
professor of history at the University of 
Florence, is now Lauro de Bosis lecturer 
on the history of Italian civilization ¢ 
Harvard. He is co-author with Georg 
La Piana of “What To Do With Italy." 


LOUISE BOGAN has contributed vers 
and critcism to The Nation, the New 
Republic, Poetry, and other magazine 
Her books include “Body of This 
Death” and “Sleeping Fury.” 
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former! 

















FRANZ HOELLERING was fo 
many years editor of the Berline 





Zeitung and the Arbetter Illustriert 
Zeitung. He is the author of “The De 
“Fur 







fenders,” and a second novel, 


will be published shortly. 





lough,” 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, The Ne 
tion’s drama critic, is professor of dri 
matic literature at Columbia University 
He has written many books on th 
drama, including “Comedy and Con: 
science After the Restoration” and 
“The American Drama Since 1918.” 


LLOYD H. BAILER has taken parti! 
leave from the Department of Fcono- 
mics at Howard University in order t0 


serve with the War Labor Board. 
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ldier Preference? 
y Sirs: 1 have been following with 
ressed anger “The War to Keep 
ers from Being Citizens.” The sol- 
,yote issue was one part of that war. 
current attempt to prevent soldiers 
m having full and free access to cer- 
p books and magazines is an exten- 
, of the same campaign. A recent 
et requiring all “letters to the edi- 
to be submitted for approval to 
her authority is still another limita- 
on soldiers’ rights as citizens since 
practical effect it operates as a gag 
wldiers wishing to speak their minds 
matters concerning the welfare of the 
on—even though such discussion 
nothing to do with military security. 
Vith regard to the ban on certain 
gazines, the army says that they were 
tted from its approved list on the 
is of a test of soldier preferences as 
wn by sales in PX’s. Yet in no PX 
t I have entered have I seen The 
tion, the New Republic, Har per's, 
Atlantic, or other quality magazines 
Bered for sale. How can a magazine 
preferred or not preferred when it 
not offered for purchase? To say that 
liers are free to subscribe to any- 
ng is no defense. An enlisted man 
y be financially able to buy only oc- 
ional copies of the magazine he likes. 
pst he send to the publisher every time 
wants an issue in which he is particu- 
y interested ? 
Only the constant vigilance of such 
gazines as The Nation to prevent the 
scessary infringement on soldiers’ 
ats is going to preserve our democ- 
y now and avoid an aftermath of re- 
tment on the part of service men 
en the war is over. PFC 


newhere in Massachusetts, Aug. 6 


1 


eadily Available 


# Sirs: Some of your readers may 
ve mistakenly deduced from Charles 
Bolté’s piece in the July 22 issue 
t servicemen afte denied access to 
beazines like Harper's or The Nation, 
books such as Mrs. Bowen's “Yan- 
‘from Olympus.” 

The Army may have “banned from its 
lishment the American Mercury, 


arper’s, Atlantic Monthly, New Re- 


blic, and The Nation,” as Mr. Bolté 
¢s, but current issues of most of the 








foregoing publications are readily avail- 
able here at the post library. In addi- 
tion, a cursory cxamination of the 
shelves reveals the presence of ‘Yankee 
from Olympus,” E. B. White’s “One 
Man's Meat,” and Beard’s “Republic.” 
It is, perhaps, a no longer interesting 
revelation of Southern mores, however, 
that all the latest fiction best-sellers, 
save only one, are also on hand. The sole 
exception, as you may have guessed, is 
Lillian Smith's “Strange Fruit.” 
SERGEANT 
Somewhere in Alabama, August 1 


A Vicious Rule 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is a money order 
for five dollars, for which please send 
me The Nation for one year at the ad- 
dress given above. 

Glad as I am to go to any length to 
receive your publication, I should not 
have kad to send this money order, had 
not the officials of the branch post of- 
fice in my home town rejected a packet 
of Nations which my mother was mail- 
ing to me. The magazine was rejected 
as “controversial.” 

Previously my family has always been 
able to mail me scores of issues of your 
magazine, and one would expect this 
precedent to be considered. But prece- 
dent or no precedent, it is obvious to 
all concerned that this restriction on 
information is undemocratic and politi- 
cally dangerous. Be it noted that, al- 
though The Nation and The New 
Republic cannot be mailed, Time, The 
American Mercury, The American 
Magazine, Reader's Digest, Life, and 
Newsweek are distributed regularly to 
army units overseas. One finds them in 
company day rooms, post exchanges, 
service clubs, and libraries. Who is so 
foolish as to call these magazines un- 
biased and non-controversial ? 

I do not know whether the author of 
this vicious rule is the War Department 
or the Office of the Postmaster General. 
The regulation Is founded on two ab- 
surdities: (1) the belief that there is 
literature or reporting which is not con- 
troversial; and (2) the belief that only 
non-controversial matter is needed by 
the soldier voter overseas, although his 
civilian fellow citizen or the soldier in 
the United States has access to opin- 
ions of all types as well as to varied 
sources of factual information. The very 


Letters to the Editors 


stuff of the election contest is debate 


,.’ 


and 
disagreement ; if there were no contro- 
versy, there would be no election and 
no need for one. 

Finally, if there is no controversy, 
the liberal forces will suffer most, for 
their strongest support is truth and 
sound opinion, as elaborated and studied 
through two thousand years of the very 
same controversy which an official regu- 
lation would now prohibit. 

I hope you'll find time to comment 
on this postal ruling 1/4 
Pacific Area, July 28 








8 BOOKLETS BY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished 
philosopher, mathematician, logician 
and Freethinker, recently said that he 
enjoyed writing booklets for E. Halde- 
man-Julius because he is given the 
fullest freedom of expression. In fact, 
it is only in essays written for Halde- 
man-Julius thrt Dr. Russell can give 
circulation to the mind-liberating 
thoughts he feels should be made known 
to the average person. Most standard 
publishers are afraid to issue works 
that are frowned on by the orthodox 
and conventional. Such a restriction is 
never encountered in the editorial de- 
partment of the H-J Publications. In 
the booklets listed below Dr. Russell 
offers a feast of reason, information, 
logic, wit and rollicking humor. We 
present: 

THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT. How 


to Become a Truth-Seeker and Break the 
Chains of Monta! Slavery. . ° . 24 


AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL RUB- 
BISH. A Hilarious Catalogue of Organized 
and Individual Stupidity. . ° + 254 

HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND His- 
TORY. The Past as the Hey to the 
Future, ° ° . ° . ° - 254 

HOW TO BECOME A PHILOSOPHER, A 
LOGICIAN, A MATHEMATICIAN. - 804 

WHAT CAN A FREEMAN WORSHIP? . 254 

WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN. £54 

HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL CONTRI. 
BUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION? , . 

A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE. + 24 


We offer all eight booklets by Ber- 
trand Russell for only $1.45, prepaid. 








Ask for BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
EIGHT BOOKLETS. Addresa: 

E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, 

Box R-51, Girard, Kansas. 








To September 5 
EXHIBITION OF 
NEW WORK 
10 New York Artists 
Olls . Water Colors . Draw- 

ings $5-$1265 


6pen until 9 p.m. dally except 
Sunday 
138 W. Mth 6t., near Broadway 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 77 


By JACK BARRETT 
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And take a bond of fate” (Macbeth) 


p+ 5 
ACROSS 5 It’s faster as a bullet 
1 We should freeze on to warm ones 6 A body of troops in concealment de- 
5 “A little bit off the top”—but not, clares itself a small tree 
we hope, with this 7 Pert ant (anag.) 
9 More stylish in slang 8 The 25th of March (hyphen, 4-3) 
10 As a sword without a button (a bit 12 The last thing you would expect 
Shakespearean this) wheat fields to yield : 
11 There’s some question as to whether 14 mens who do this often hesitate to 
it preceded the hen spea : 
3 These and lovers ery for the moon, 15 The devil-fish has swallowed a top! 
according to Villon 18 Request 
15 Belgian watering-place 19 A language without a country _ 
16 Tract that will not contract, though 21 Affected people of French extraction 
17 Might stop a runaway horse who produce U. S. prose ; 
19 Black 22 Whip whose name would describe 
20 Used by the carpenter to gloss the condition of your back if it were 
things over? applied to it ; 
21 Departed pig 24 “A solitary shriek, the bubbling ery 
23 Solo with variations abroad of some strong <------- in his 
26 Atrocious agony” (Byron) . 
28 Dickens’ doctor Sam Weller calls 25 Wayzgooses (or perhaps it’s wayz- 
“Mr. Sawbones” geese’”’) 
29 Hospital accessory that ends with 26 first name Billy (hyphen, 
another P ) ’ 
80 An object of ridicule among the 27 “Fingers pointing towards heaven” 
masses 80 Ruler of Afghanistan, perhaps 
§2 Livery 31 The only fish, so to speak 
R: » rare! ks where he i oin 
84 Ahr vee yes > valead “ms SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 76 
svccese accustomed to shout as ACROSS:—1 EVERYONE; 6 BORE; 10 
loud as fift NaS ) oo HELEN; 11 LIE; 12 FACES; 13 PATHOS; 
“ y a 146 SIERRA; 17 MAUDLIN; 18 NICE; 20 
85 This makes us sneer OAT: 22 APPENDS: 23 BUNK: 24 REAR; 
25 POLECAT:; 27 LOTION: 20 DREDGE; ; 
DOWN TWIST: 35 HAP; 86 MANSE; 87 OLLA; 38 
1 It may be Featherstonehaugh to you CORCORAN. 
it is this to the English DOWN :—2 VALFET: 3 RANSOM; 4 OWTS; 
2 Dante’s Divine Comed /, Part J 5 EPEE; 6 BRAFFIN; 7 RACER; 8 WHIP; 
$ oes adio effects mz 0 ai OSHANTER; 14 SAMPSON; ? ’ 
3D aa the a — man complain THERES; 1@ SINDBAD: 18 NOBILITY; 19 
if others make them! CON: 21 ONE; 2% PORTIA: 26 TROMSO; 
4 “I’'ll’ make assurance double ----, 2 TRIAL; 30 DINNA; 81 EVRN; 8 CHIC; 
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RESORTS 


x STAR LAKE CAMP x 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Between Thousand Islands and Ausable 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet elevation and right on the lake 
with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga. 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming, Handball, 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Delicious whole 
some meals. Dietary Laws. Rates: $25.09 
a week and $37.50 per person for couples, 


Send for Booklet —New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 1301 CO 7-2667 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 











FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 
55 Miles from New York a vacation “heayen,* 
breath-takingly beautiful ecountryside—delj. 


cious food—restful Indeor activities—invigo. 
rating enjoyable outdoor sports: Tennis— 


swimming—ping pong—volley bal!l—howling 
—outdoor dancing — bicycling — (horseback 


riding and golf nearby) 
You're welcome at any 
time and for any time 
Write for heoklet. 


ps UM Poin 





“Year-Round Vacation Resort” 
New Windsor. N.Y. Tel: Newburgh 4270 














GRANITE LAKE CABINS—With private 
baths; Simmons beds. Water sports, excel: 
lent home cooking. Adults only, $60 4 
week double. Box 77, Munsonville, New 


Hampshire. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP | 











SMILING HILLS CAMP’ 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
A progressive camp for bovs apd giris. from 4 to 12 
years of age. All activities. Non-sectarian. Non 
regimentéd. Individual! care (Limited to 50 campers 
Write: 
James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
115 Cary St., Lakewood, N. J. Phone 100 

















FARMS AND ACREAGE. 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, Chatham, 
New York, offers 300 New York-Massachy 
setts Berkshire Hills farms. 


POR SALE 

SANDS POINT, L. 1—$6,000 excep 
tional cottage formerly garage and living 
quarters. Buyer to move cottage other end 
of 44 acre plot. Contractors estimate cost 
moving, new foundation, connect utilities, 
complete remodeling including two extra 
baths, $7,000 to $8,000. Fine trees, swim 
ming, commuting, low taxes. P. O. 25), 
Fort Washington, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. BOOKLET 
N. Language Service, 18 East 41st St., Ne# 
York City 17. 


WANTED 


LECTURER, dynamic personality. Popula 
subjects, large social group, N.Y.C. Serie 
or single engagements. Moderate fee. Bot 
1482, c/o The Nation. ' 


YOUNG BUSINESS COUPLE, no chil 
dren, desires 3-4 room apartment. Private 
or apartment house, N.Y.C., near subwa 
Appreciates intelligent and quiet neigh 
bors. KI 6-4352, evenings. 

ARMY-WIFE and child seek home 
country with couple starting September. 
Share expenses. Box 1481, c/o The Natioa. 
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